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Build your Summer Cabin’ 


with Shevlin Log Siding 


HEN you are considering the material for your outdoor cabin you may remem- 

ber having admired certain snug, woodsy cabins of peeled pine logs. In all 
probability many of these cabins were actually built of Shevlin Log Siding, since 
this new building material looks like log construction and is being widely used for 
mountain, beach and lake retreats. 

Shevlin Log Siding makes weather-proof cabins with none of the costly, uncom- © 
fortable disadvantages of real log structure. It saves the labor and expense of felling, 
stripping, and hauling. Made of pine witha rounded log surface, it blends fittingly 
with its surroundings and can be finished in charming weather-beaten effects. 

Finished with ship-lap edge, one “log” fits the next to make a tight structure 
with minimum labor. And it is reasonable in first cost, can be easily obtained from 
the nearest lumber dealer and can be put up by any carpenter—or by yourself. 

Shevlin Log Siding is made from native timber—California White Pine (Pinus 
Ponderosa), Pondosa Pine and also Norway Pine. On the Pacific Coast it is made 
by The McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud, California, and the Shevlin- 
Hixon Company, Bend, Oregon. 

\ 











This cabin of Shevlin Log Siding 
owned by Dr. Kenneth Bulkley isin 
perfect harmony with its surround- 
ings. Architect, Wilbur Tusler. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET: Giving full information together with pictures of cabins and sample floor 
plans. Just write to Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company, Dept. 511, 900 First National-Soo Line 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota, or our nearest sales office: SAN Francisco: The McCloud River 
Lumber Company, Dept. 511, 1030 Monadnock Building; Los ANGELEs: The McCloud River Lumber 
Company, Dept. 511, Petroleum Securities Building; Cutcaco: Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company, 
Dept. 511, 1866—208 So. La Salle Street Building; NEw York: N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent, Dept. 511, 
1205 Graybar Building; Toronto: Shevlin, Clarke Company, Ltd., Dept. 511, 606 Royal Bank Building. 
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RESOURCES MORE THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Bank of 


National Trust & A 








CALIFORNIA 


America 


Savings Association 
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A CONSOLIDATION OF 


BANK OF ITALY 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


RICA 


AND 


BANK OF AME 


Cm, BR oE 


HE CONSOLIDATION Of these institu- 

tions unites the resources, facilities, 
service, prestige and good will of two great 
statewide banking organizations and 
marks one of the greatest forward strides 
in the financial progress of America. > It 
completes the structure begun by A. P. 
Giannini, bringing to every center of bus- 
iness, of industry and of agriculture in 
California the complete metropolitan serv- 


ice of this billion dollar bank. » The 
growth of Bank of Italy National Trust 


Corporation of America 
and its Invesiment Bankamerica Company 


Affliate 
IDENTICAL IN OWNERSHIP 


Effective 
November Third 
Néneteen Thirty 


I A 


and Savings Association and Bank of 
America of California is one of the out- 
standing features of American banking 
history. Both organizations have distin- 
guished themselves in constructive 
achievement and in helpful, human, state- 
wide banking service. They have attracted 
a combined patronage greater than that 
of any other bank in the United States. 


‘Bank of America Natienal Trust (> Sav- 
ings Association...a National Bank... and 
Bank of America... a California State Bank 
... are identical in ownership and management. 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 
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This Year 


In Sunset 


WE promise you the fol- 


lowing: At least 20 
plans for new and distinctive 
vacation cabins + « « A gar- 
den plan for every type of 
western garden—desert, hill- 
side, patio, canyon, or what 
have you + « « Planting lists 
telling what flowers, trees and 
shrubs grow best in every 
part of Sunset Land - - < 
At least a dozen attractive, 
all-western house plans + + < 
Explicit directions for grow- 
ing more than a hundred flow- 
ers in western gardens + + « 
A regular text book of fur- 
nishing and decorating the 
western home, a chapter in 
each issue « « + Over 200 
recipes collected from the best 
cooks on the Coast—recipes 
you can’t find anywhere else, 
telling how to cook western 
fish, western fruits, western 
vegetables + + + Vacation 
and picnic ideas galore + + « 
Fishing yarns, poetry, edito- 
rials + + + Travel Tales, tell- 
ing of trips all westerners 
should make + + + And so 
on and so on through all the 
issues of the year. 


lf you have not yet sub- 
scribed, or if your subscrip- 
tion expires with this issue, 
send your dollar at once so 
that you won’t miss any of 
these good things we have 
been finding for you. And, 
if you are a friendly, neigh- 
borly soul, tell your neighbor 
about how well you like 
Sunset. Perhaps he hasn’t 
seen it lately and it would be 
a real boy scout deed for you 
to introduce it to him!—The 
Editors. 

P. S. We hope you like 
this vacation cabin issue! 
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MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 
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» | An Earnest Purpose, 


a model plant and unlimited re- 


sources to aid them—who believe 


—- = | 


Earnestly Pursued 


To make every car so sound and 
good that it will inevitably make 
a friend. . . . Such is the guiding 
spirit of the entire Oakland-Pontiac 


in endowing their products with 
that extra goodness and reliability 
which are the real key to making 
new friends and keeping the old. 
. . . You find pleasing evidence 





organization. . . . Itisthe spirit of the at your local dealer’s of how fully 









executives, of the engineers at their Oakland and Pontiac cars reflect 
drawing boards, of Oakland-Pontiac sales and _ this spirit. Your dealer offers these fine auto- 
service representatives. ... It is not a studied, mobiles in Fisher body types which embody 


artificial atmosphere, but the policy of men the same ideals of quality and value as the 


a 


who sincerely prefer to serve well—who have Oakland and Pontiac chassis mechanisms. 


OAKLAND 8 E&S8#=31 PONTIAC 6 


MOTORS 
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Wise men for 


centuries 
have gone to the 
book of nature as 
a textbook in the 
art of living. An 
up-to-date textitis, 
too, with lessons as 
fresh today as they 
were in the first 
moments of time. 

Greatest among the age-old, ageless lessons 
spread before us on country road, on seashore, 
mountain, desert, is the study in rhythm. Day 
and night the tides of the Pacific rise and fall, 
ebb and fow. Day follows night and night 
follows day without variance. Monthly the 
moon repeats its lovely cycle. Season follows 
season and new year follows new year with 
endless precision. 

There is rhythmic beauty in the curves of 
live oak and madrone; in the arrangement of 
branches on every tree trunk and of leaves on 
every twig. There is rhythmic grace in trailing 
eucalyptus leaves, in floating banners of moss; 
in the swinging curve of a canyon road; in the 
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swooping flight of 
a bird; in the open- 
ing and closing of 
a golden poppy. 

There is rhythm 
inus human beings, 
in all our life proc- 
esses—the beat- 
ing of our hearts, 
our breathing, our 
waking and sleep- 
ing. Our games and recreation— dancing, march- 
ing, walking, swimming, rowing, golf, tennis, 
even football—are built on rhythm. So too isall 
our lasting art, in music, painting, sculpture. 
We have even applied the laws of rhythm 
mechanically in building clocks and motors, and 
we have harnessed the rhythmic waves of energy 
to give us the telephone, the telegraph, the radio. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LLOYD MC FARLING 


SUNSET GOLD 


HAT is the lesson in all this? It is 

simple. If you would be happy, get in 
step with the universe. Accept life, walk with 
it—don’t fight against nature, against time. 
Feel yourself a part of the great parade of crea- 
tion, and swing along! 
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Tue clear flashing beauty of Fostoria lends en- 
chantment alike to the formal dinner and the 
intimate and casual meal. It is a practical treasure 
in that it is durable as well as beautiful... . You 
can trust it with hot or cold foods, it will not 
crack. In fact, that seeming fragility which is so 
much a part of its beauty, is merely an illusion. 
Fostoria can be handled as though it were china. 

And what possibilities the Fostoria colors offer 
for a charming table! The clear tinted glass is a 
perfect foil for food. Try serving each course in 
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complete and varied line of Fostoria stemware . . 
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°GLASS IS A GLAMOROUS SETTINGe 





a different color. . . . Or combine several colors 
for the setting itself. Rose and Azure can be 
brought together with pleasing individuatity; 
Crystal and Ebony achieve Sophistication and 
elegance; the golden Topaz is brilliant alone. . . 
or can be combined effectively with Amber, or 
with Green... . Drop into the Fostoria ‘depart- 
ment of your favorite shop and experiment with 
color. You should, just for your own education, 
see the new Fostoria designs. You are sure to 
find them stimulating. 


You can buy as many pieces of any set as you desire, for Fostoria 
is sold on the OPEN-STOCK PLAN. It can be bought for moderate prices 


at the best shops throughout the country. You will be interested in the 


. and the many color- 


ful vases of exquisite design. Fostoria comes etched or plain. Send for 
“The New Little Book About Glassware.’’ It is full of suggestions 
for table settings and decorations. The Fostoria Glass Company, 
Department S-1, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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An interior view of the cabin sketched 
on opposite page. Note the ‘‘built-ins’’ 


VERY westerner wants a cabin! Isn’t that true? 
Perhaps it is the nearness to pioneer days that 
makes us so alive to the call of mountain forests and 
ocean sands. Whatever the reason may be, we do like 
and long for and plan for a charming little “second home” 
in the mountains or on the seashore, where we may 
spend week-ends and vacation days at any time of year, 
living comfortably though simply while communing with 
nature to our hearts’ content. 
The planning of a mountain cabin or beach cottage 
deserves just as careful and thoughtful consideration as 


















The porch pillars of logs are interesting in 
this attractive stone cabin. Photographs, 
courtesy of Lake Tahoe Properties Company 


the planning of a real home, though the actual 
construction is likely to be on a fairly simple 
scale. 

First of all must come some study of the use 
to which the cabin is to be put. The number 
in the family and the number of guests likely 
to be included are the first consideration, for 
“week-end cabin” should not be a synonym 
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Charles Alma Byers 


CABIN 


Theres a Good Suggestion 


for active discomfort. Crowding may be jolly for a few 
hours or possibly for one night, but never for longer than 
that. The right amount of space, then, is the first 
essential to a happy week-end home. 

But let us think about externals first, and come back 
to the further study of space and room arrangement a 
little later. 

It is taken for granted, usually, that the mountain 
cabin will be designed and constructed along rustic lines, 
in order better to harmonize with its surroundings and 
to fit into the picturesqueness of its setting. Much 
depends, of course, on the materials most readily or 
practically obtained and used. 

One commonly associates the name “cabin” with a 
house built of logs. These week-end mountain abodes, 
however, while retaining the name of cabin are today 
built of various materials. One popular material, doubt- 
less because of its being easily handled, is ordinary 
lumber. Moreover, for the sake of economy and for 
simplifying construction work, it is usually used for the 
walls in broad board widths of eight, ten or twelve 
inches, and set vertically, with the cracks battened with 
narrow strips 1% or % inches thick. 

Logs, or at least log effects are in high favor. Instead 
of the whole logs, however, slabs sawed from them, 

usually four to the log, are now more often employed. 
These are obtainable in most localities already cut, 
and at exceptionally moderate prices. They are 

used for the outside walls very much in the same 


Had you thought of using railroad ties 
fora cabin? We hadn’t until we saw this 
photograph of a guest house at Zephyr 
Cove. The rustic porch railing offers 
another practical idea for ‘‘cabineers”’ 
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way as boards, except that 
they will be set horizontally. ‘ 










Stone, either cobble, split, 
or the miscellaneous pick-up 
kind, is also much in de- 
mand, especially if obtain- 
able on the building site it- 
self or nearby, for transpor- 
tation of materials into such 
localities is invariably a 
problem to be considered. 
Stone has one very impor- 
tant point in its favor: it 
makes the cabin more nearly fireproof, always a big asset 
in districts where forest fires are a possibility. 

Frame and stucco cabins are also beginning to make 
their appearance in some mountain retreats; but, except 
in those places where a community of vacationists has 
sprung up, they are really a little too “dressy” in appear- 
ance to seem suited to the usual mountain environment. 

Whatever material is used for the outside walls, a cer- 
tain amount of lumber will be required for finish about 
doors and windows and for the interior. The roof ordi- 
narily is of either common shingles or shakes, because 
they are the more easily laid by the amateur builder, 
and at the same time produce a very suitable effect. 
Composition roofing, preferably given a finish of 
crushed stone or crushed brick to make it fit into 
the landscape with greater naturalness, is also 


Following the example of our pioneer grand- 
mothers, we must plant flowers around 
our cabin doors. Below is a pleasant arrange- 
ment of native plants. Photograph, cour- 
tesy of Leonard and Holt, San Francisco 











Floor plan 
of cabin 


SKETCH AND PLAN, COURTESY OF SKY-L'ONDA, 8AN PRANCISCO 


A compact week-end home for a small family 


effective. The interior walls, where strict 
economy prevails, are often left without any 
special finish. This is notably true of the real 
log cabin. On the other hand, the stone 
house is sometimes finished inside with a coat 
of plaster, perhaps put on by the owner as he 
finds time for the task. Composition wall- 
board, with the joints battened in panel fashion, is com- 
monly employed in the better appointed cabins, and 
makes a highly satisfactory finish. 

Mountain houses of this kind are almost invariably 
small, sometimes—at least in their early career—con- 
sisting of only one or two rooms. In other cases they 
may have three or four or even five rooms. Frequently 
they are built in installments of a room at a time, the 
beginning being made with a single all-purpose room. 
This constitutes a very practicable method for the person 















Note how the corners of this cabin have 
been finished with upright logs. Photo- 
graph, Shevlin, Carpenter and Clarke Co. 





ot restricted time and means, provided the 
start be made with the ultimate additions 
properly planned. 

Possibilities in the matter of planning room 
arrangement in the mountain cabin, because 
of its usual smallness, are somewhat limited, 
but it is interesting to study what may be 
done. (Continued on the following page. 
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Here is a cabin in the Mt. Hood country, 
built like a small club house with bunks 
similar to Pullman berths. The owner 
can entertain twenty guests at one time 


A dining room, as a separate division, is 
generally regarded as superfluous. Instead, 
there will be a large living room, which will 
also serve as the dining room. This room, 
since sleeping accommodations are limited, 
may very well be provided with a concealed 
bed of some kind, perhaps located in a spe- 
cial closet ready to be drawn into service 
when needed. Day beds, too, 
are excellent for both day and 
night use. Theideal mountain |} 
home living room will certainly | 
have a fireplace. With a roar- I | 
ing wood fire on 
its hearth, there =e a 
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ings. There may /D 

also be a built-in Floor plan ~ 

seat or two, and of | acouneg yaa 
built-in shelves cabin ee 
for books—a nec- 

essary part of Cet 


cabin equipment. 

In addition to this main room, there should, eventually 
at any rate, be at least one exclusive bedroom, and, of 
course, a small kitchen. The former is preferably planned 
to include a closet, since space for storing things is always 
desirable, even during absences, and the latter will of 
course have a sink, and enclosed shelves for dishes and 
staple supplies. Sometimes there is a real bath room, 
fully equipped, but in most cases, even in the fairly well 
appointed cabins, it will be limited to a small shower 
room. The cabin’s equipment in the latter respect will, 
quite naturally, depend very largely on the facilities that 
may be arranged for running water and for drainage, 
often depending, in turn, on one’s willingness to go to 
the trouble and expense of making the necessary provi- 
sions therefor in the way of piping, septic tank, etc. 

A feature particularly desirable in the mountain cabin 
is a special sleeping porch, and it should be so planned 
that its occupants may sleep practically out-of-doors. 

The beach cottage frequently assumes the aspects of a 
quite up-to-date city 





exceptional cases, for making the beach house anything 
very costly or elaborate. It can be practical and enjoy- 
able, yet economical. 

Ordinary lumber is by far the most extensively used 
for houses of this kind, and since it is the least expensive 
form of construction, the walls are commonly boarded 
vertically and battened. Wide siding, however, is also 
much employed, and shingled walls likewise find con- 
siderable favor. Stucco comes second to all-wood for 
such purposes. The roof is usually of either shingles or 
composition roofing. 

There are several points in the planning of a beach 
house that deserve stressing. One is that, due to the 
usual breeziness of the location, an ordinary open porch 
is rarely of practical use. It should be glassed in, either 
wholly or in part. Sometimes it is so protected only at 
the ends, but more often it is enclosed entirely, making 
areal sun porch. It then becomes enjoyably serviceable 
at all times, as a lounging place during the day and an 
emergency sleeping place at night. 

The usual bath room is not often regarded necessary. 
It is presumed that the bathing will be done in the ocean. 
There will ordinarily be, instead, a shower, and this 
should be directly accessible from the outside. Such 
arrangement eliminates the necessity of passing through 





A well-arranged floor fr 
plan for small beach 4 

cottage with garage in- i 
corporated. This type 


is inexpensive to build yt mo 


10-0" *12-0” 








home. It is also often a 
mere shack. The happy 
medium, perhaps, is 
struck in the modest little 
cottage of three, four or 
five rooms, assuming that 
it is reasonably neat and 
attractiveinarchitectural 
style and has its interior 
planned for affording the 
ordinary comforts and 
conveniences. Indeed, 
since it will probably be 
used only for the summer 
months, and then mainly 
over week-ends and dur- 
ing vacations, there is 
little reason, save in 
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‘a GARAGE 
8-6" 16-0" 
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The noteworthy idea in 
this cottage by the sea is 
the unique garage ar- 
rangement; windows in 
the garage doors add to 
the appearance of the 
house. The only thing 
lacking is a fireplace 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


other rooms in a dripping or sand-laden bathing suit, in 
order to reach it. From this shower one should be able to 
reach conveniently a bedroom or other place for dressing. 
An attached or built-in garage is another desirable fea- 
ture of the beach cottage, for fog and salt air are bad 
for the finish of acar. This plan not only makes for con- 
venience, but economizes on ground space and usually 
results in a saving in the building cost. It is sometimes 
located, if the building site be suitably sloping, under 
some part of the house itself; in others it may be attached 
to one side or to the rear, depending upon accessibility. 

Umbrellas and seats for use on the beach will at least 
eventually become a part of the equipment of the seaside 
home. A convenient storage place for them may be 
created by providing the porch or even the living room 
with box seats. 

It is generally desirable that the living room be com- 
paratively large, for there will come times when friends 
are to be entertained. This room is also made the more 
enjoyable by a good fireplace, for there will be occasional 
days and evenings when the unheated beach house will 
be uncomfortably chilly. Built-in seats and book shelves 
will further add to its enticement on such occasions. 

As in the usual mountain cabin, the ordinary small 


a a 
GARAGE 
10-3" a 16-6 


Another sensible ar- 
rangement for a beach 
house. And this one 
does have a fireplace! 
The screen porch at rear 
is a convenient feature 





II 


A summer residence on Mt. Hood. There is 
no bath or running water but in other re- 
spects it is most complete. Approximate 
cost, $700. We like the window boxes! 


beach house rarely includes a separate din- 
ing room. Sometimes, however, there will 
be a special dining alcove or nook off the 
kitchen. 

There will be at least one bedroom, but 
in addition to it other sleesing accommoda- 
tions will frequently be needed. Ifa special 
sleeping porch is provided, it should be 
equipped with windows for closing it against 
too much dampness. 

The kitchen is usually only sufficiently 
large to meet actual needs, under vacation 
conditions. Running water 
is generally to be had in the 

beach cottage, 
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KITCHEN uses. The 

| ose other modern 

] _] LIVING ROOM conveniences, 
BED D™ 16° X16 r such as gas 
pee and electric 
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Flan of the S5'X 16! The interior 
above cabin finish of the 











beach cottage 
need not be 
expensive. It is, in most cases, quite plain. It should, 
however, in respect to the walls, help in making the 
house proof against chilling winds. Wall-board is in 
much use for the purpose, which is sometimes inexpen- 
sively papered over. Plastered walls, either similarly 
papered or tinted, are also common. 


N both mountain cabin and beach cottage, real 
thought must be given to the question of warmth. 

Vacation cottages are built with the primary aim of 
providing a place for rest and relaxation—and certainly 
no one can relax successfully in a chilly and possibly 
damp cabin! 

As a solution of this problem, there are on the market 
excellent devices to be built into fireplaces, which send 
the warmed air out into the room instead of up the chim- 
ney. Then, too, portable kerosene heaters are being made 
in very attractive form now, with chimneys of heat-proof 

glass. These are excellent 
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The living room is a 
sunroom—an excellent 
idea for the beach 
home. Imagine spend- 
ing a summer by the sea 
in such cozy quarters 





auxiliary sources of warmth, 
as are various types of elec- 
tric and gas heaters where 
these fuels are available. 
In the kitchen, tank gas 
is available for cooking, or 
that good old standby, the 
cheerful wood-burning 
range, with a two or three 
burner kerosene range for 
hot weather use. Cabin 
homes here in the West, you 
know, are not merely sum- 
mer cottages, as they are 
ordinarily considered in the 
East. They should accord- 
ingly be planned for all 
year, all weather enjoyment. 
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The author, one prospector who knows where to find true riches 








Pioneering in the Suburbs 


HE day of western pioneering 
has not yet passed! Within a 
few minutes of the municipal halls of 
four cities, my husband and I are just 
emerging from the first stages of 
wrestling with the problems of the 
crusader. While we did not come 
with the idea of prospecting for gold, 
we have nevertheless found great 
riches in cooperating with nature. 
During several years of renting we 
found we had left each place in better 
condition than it was when we came 
into it. Each garden had been im- 
proved, each house repaired. Our 
sole remuneration had been the joy 
in making things better. We realized 


by 


Flora Bowman 


means, we bought an acre of ground 
in the East Bay region. It lay at 
the edge of a large field, a piece of 
ground bare of everything but crab 
grass and rocks. City water was the 
only improvement. But we had two 
of the things we wanted: space, and 
a view, the vistas from the heights of 
Naples falling short in comparison. 
The house we built was negligible. 
With proper means one can always 
rush a house, but vegetation will not 









that if we could do all these things 
for others, we could do them better 
for ourselves, and we set about 
finding a place of our own. 

We wanted so much: roses, lily 
pools, beds of perennials, masses 
of shrubbery, pergolas, a garden 
house, secluded nooks, a view, per- 
haps even a swimming pool, and 
places where we could sleep out in 
the open and watch the moon- 
beams filter through the branches 
of the trees. 

Because in most suburbs the 
lots we wanted were beyond our 
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be speeded. So, finding nature at her 
most placid, we proceeded to pep 
her up. 

Since we came after the spring 
rains, garden activities were halted 
until fall. Even then we could do 
little, for much grading and terracing 
were necessary. Perhaps the worst 
condition was the lack of privacy and 
the absence of shelter or shade for 
plants. For quick-growing shade and 
immediate effect we planted quanti- 
ties of seedling acacias. Shrubs were 
started from slips, perennials from 
both roots and seed. Bulbs were pur- 
chased. We find now that some trees 
and shrubs are too close together, 








Before and After Five 
Years of Happy Work 
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but only the best specimens will be 
retained. 

All rocks were gathered or dug out. 
In time we utilized them in walls, 
terraces, copings, walks, chimneys, 
foundations, a stairway 8 feet wide 
and 30 feet long, seats, and lily pools. 
Enough rocks remain to build a wall 
4 feet high and 200 feet long across 
the front of the property. 

At the end of one year’s drudgery 
there was little to show for our labors. 
Trees were hardly visible. Grading 

was just so much dirt. 

Three years our efforts seemed to 
stand still. Against our better judg- 
ment an unscrupulous nurseryman 
persuaded us to plant poplars along 
the future parkway too late in 
the spring. All the trees died. 

Progress swallowed the sec- 
ond lot, also the asparagus and 
strawberries. Grading for the 
new pavement forced a choice 
between having the front of our 
property filled in, or retaining a 
jump-off and saving the Bailey- 
ana acacias that had replaced 


the poplars. We decided in 
favor of the fill. One tree 
survived. 


Undaunted, we planted other 
acacias. Once more disaster 
struck. Twice the neighbor’s 
pet goat broke loose and supple- 
mented its diet with the trees, 
eating several completely. So 
new trees have been planted 
once more, and, with the prob- 
lem of both pavement and goat 
settled, have a chance for sur- 
viving. 


E found the only remedy 

to eradicate crab grass is 
to grub it out. Field grass grew 
so tall and luscious, we prayed 
for energetic but tractable cows. 
Soon we were shown the fallacy ot 
foolish wishes, for overnight the cows 
came, bringing all their energy but 
leaving their docility at home. They 
nearly devastated the place, nipping 
out tree tops, consuming an entire 
apple tree, all the vegetables, and 
leaving deep holes in their trafficking. 
When the poundman arrived, our 
premises still found favor in the appe- 
tites of sixteen. Hence the wire fence 
around the acre. 

More exclusive fences were needed, 
though, for no sooner had we plowed 
up grass and weeds than the wind 
blew in fresh seed. Even lupine and 
poppies can become a nuisance in the 
flower beds. 

On the north side we planted black- 
berries which proved troublesome. 
Most of these we uprooted and re- 
placed with Monterey cypress. A 
hedge of 81 cypress was then planted 
on the southern boundary. When it 
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has grown we defy unwelcome seeds. 

Behind flower beds along the boun- 
dary at the back of the house, we are 
starting a privet hedge, so that some 
day the flowers may have a back- 
ground of green, protective and 
permanent. 

We have no time to care for large 
lawns, so ground covers, such as ivy, 
mesembryanthemun, cerastium, lip- 
pia, etc., will have to serve us 
temporarily. 

In the beginning, our appetite for 
beauty was larger than our capacity 
for executing the necessary work. 
Our efforts were as scattered as our 
planting. After trying to keep up 
with the insistent demands for water 
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makes excellent mulch. Certain spaces 
are too expansive for continuous flower 
beds. Here we introduced pools. 
Three have just been completed and 
are ready for early spring planting. 


"THE long sweep of cypress on the 
south we contemplate breaking 
with a combination pergola and out- 
door living room made of native rock 
and heavy timbers. Around its stone 
paved floor the more delicate plants 
can be harbored, and an overhead 
drapery can be obtained through wis- 


teria, bougainvillea, and climbing 
roses. To one side will be the peony 
bed with its necessary afternoon 
shade. 


To assure the house, which is 
being built in units, a back- 
ground of trees, permission was 
obtained from the owners of the 
field behind us, and various 
groups of seedling trees have 
been planted there for a future 
picture frame for the completed 
house. 

Since the house is incomplete, 
nothing permanent is planted 
directly against it. Only such 
plants as can either be easily 
replaced or transplanted have 
been set there. 

Naturally we have made many 
mistakes. Flowers and shrubs 
have been shifted and reshifted. 
We literally wore some plants 
out moving them around. We 
soon learned that plants will not 
stand back talk, and that in 
pleasing ourselves we had to 
please the plant also. 

Due to the complete absence 
of flowers when we came, we ac- 
cepted all gift plants. The result 

was that we owned a quantity 





‘‘And there was gold in those hills— 
health, beauty and happiness were 
all buried for us there. And glory be! 
we had the courage to dig them out”’ 


and cultivation, we decided on con- 
centrated planting. Shrubs are massed 
in corners and on two slopes. Roses 
grow along the driveway. Flower 
beds are kept close together behind 
and to one side of the house. 


"THE spring blooming flowers which 
get their main growth during the 
winter and are short lived, are planted 
in an area where they can be cut down 
with a scythe when through blooming 
and the space left uncultivated until 
the next fall. 

Under the trees and in the open 
spaces we simply make hay every 
year and will continue to do so until 
we complete other undertakings. The 
annual hay crop has proved economy 
of time and labor, and when rotted, 
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of inferior plants. It took cour- 
age to discard them, but the 
present collection, while smaller and 
still to be improved, is of better 
quality and more pleasing. 

We made no planting plans. We 
simply adhered to the natural contour 
of the land. The tiny woodland is on 
the crest of the hill, making a back- 
ground for the main shrubs on the 
slope below, also dividing the upper 
from the lower garden. Paths and 
stairways follow natural shortcuts. 
The driveway, 300 feet long, is the 
easiest approach up the steep grade. 
A chain of waterfalls now in the 
making is placed in a former ditch. 
Even the trees are allowed to grow 
with all of nature’s informality. 

Living so close to the wilderness, 
animal life failed to heed the boundary 
line and pillaged at will. The ground 
squirrels had formed an underground 
network of tunnels that had a chain 
prayer backed off the map for intri- 
cacy. Yet we (Continued on page 59 








N this page the charming 
home of Captain and 
Mrs. H. C. Poundstone of Pied- 
mont is “open for your inspec- 
tion.” We invite you to look 
-at the exterior views and then 
to “walk” with us from room 
to room on the floor plan pre- 
sented here. Suppose weenter | 
the house from the terrace at 
the right of the guest room. 
Through the inviting doorway we enter 
the hall which connects with the long 
living room overlooking a magnificent 
view to the south over Oakland. The 
living room opens into the attractive 
dining room with artistic corner fire- 
place; between the dining room and 
the well-planned kitchen is a break- 
fast room. 
The kitchen in turn opens into the 
hall by which we entered, this same 
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rooms in the spacious base- 
ment and a maid’s room with 
bath on the second floor. There 
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are two bathrooms on the main 
floor. The garage is a part of 
the house and is so designed 
+ that the car may be repaired 
and greased from below. 
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By ; 
Roland I. Stringham 
Architect 


hall leading to the three bedrooms. 
This hall, by the way, is floored 
effectively with black and white lino- 
leum in block design. In addition to 
the rooms shown here there are work 
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The exterior of the house 
with its plastered walls, dark 
trim, and roof of composition 
shingles blends beautifully into the 
landscape. Mrs. Poundstone is 
French, hence the style chosen for 
the house is Brittany French, sug- 
gesting a little chateau in the valley 
of the Loire. Steep roofs and gay awn- 
ings add to the beauty of the exterior. 

Roland I. Stringham, the architect 
who designed this “little chateau in 
the hills” has succeeded in achieving 
charm in small space.—The Editors. 
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Keep Your Home 


From Depreciating in Value 


Moonernization—whar 
is it? Why doit? Why 
do it now? What to do and how? 
These are the questions before the - 
older house today. These queries we 
might put to ourselves with a thought 
to more beauty and more utility to 
surround our daily life. This new 
coined word “modernization” defines 
a type of constructive effort, the ob- 
ject of which is to bring our homes up 
into tune with our living. Your archi- 
tect knows and your banker is aware 
of the timeliness of a building pro- 
gram at this time. 

The manners of living of a people 
change perhaps in 10 year cycles; 
noticeably so in 20 year cycles. So 
far as the large majority of the public 
is concerned, the West has been con- 
scious of good architecture only in the 
last 10 years. Again these recent 
years have seen a tremendous advance 
in the fields of all of the mechanical 
arts, or aids to living comfort. 
Following the war there was a 
period of social unrest, of chang- 
ing ideas and ideals. The medical 
fraternity and its allied groups, 
the sociologists and psychologists, 
offered explanations and contrib- 
uted valuable formulae. Stu- 
dents of jurisprudence offered po- 
litical reform. All lacked a phil- 
osophy that could be wholly ac- 
cepted as American. Out of this 
groping, and benefiting thereby in 
the transition, has come one 
marked movement—a tendency 
toward greater beauty and order 
in our living. Beautiful homes, 
gardens, and interiors bring about 
this beauty and order, and prac- 
tical planning for utility makes 
housework actually interesting. 


HOUSE to be modern should 

meet with certain minimum 
requirements. It should answer 
to the test of reasonably good 
design. Its plan should embrace well 
lighted and sunny rooms, of a size 
consistent with other houses in the 
district or class of rental or occu- 
pancy. All bedrooms should be 
reached independently of other bed- 
rooms. There should be a living 
room, a dining room (unless special 
provision is made in some other man- 
ner), a fairly small, compact kitchen, 
bedrooms and a garage. There should 
be some porch or laundry or similar 
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by 
William I. Garren 


SUNSET'S CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


space as well. In closet appointments 
there should be a hall or guest wrap 
closet, a linen closet, and one or two 
closets to each bedroom. For real 
comfort and convenience there should 
be at least one bathroom to each two 
bedrooms within the house. The 
baths should have floors of tile or 
equally permanent material. The 
house should, of course, be wired for 
electricity, with plenty of light out- 
lets and convenience receptacles. It 
should have adequate heat in every 


Try This Plan 


“Ee your home is depreciating in 

value, there is a way to modern- 
ize it so that it will take its place 
with the newer western homes. 
Study your home inside and out to 
see what it needs. If, in place of 
writing off 1% per cent of your 
original investment each year for 
depreciation, you will spend 1% per 
cent each year for improvement, 
you will find that your house will 
not depreciate and will not become 
obsolete. Like the house, the 
owners, too, will remain young.” 

—WiaM I. Garren. 


A Common Sense Talk 
For Western Home Owners 


depreciation; that is, the amount 
of its depreciation would be the 
amount of money necessary to 
put theseimprovementsintoeffect. 
If this is a period of economic de- 
pression, it is at the same time the 
most enlightened period of esthetic 
expression and progress since the 
early 19th century. There is a new 
and vital art in every field, painting, 
sculpture, decoration, business and 
advertising. Why not in our homes? 
And we can profit materially as well 
as esthetically, this being the lowest 
market the building industry has had 
since the war. With prices for better 
materials 20 to 25 per cent lower than 
normal, and unlikely to remain at 
that low level, there could be no better 
time than right now to do construc- 
tion work. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce, knowing this condition, 
has, under the leadership of President 
Hoover, appointed a housing commis- 
sion to tell the public that he who 
builds now serves two purposes: 
the country benefits in increased 
building activity, and the indi- 
vidual benefits in an extremely 
low market. The time to buy is 
when the other fellow desires to 
sell. 


OU might say, “Very simple, 

but how? What do we use 
for money?” The Banks and 
Building and Loan Associations 
and Insurance Companies are 
loaded with funds to invest. 
Money is being loaned at from 
6 to 7 per cent, depending on the 
risk. There is a national move- 
ment to lower the interest rates 
on home loans. What these insti- 
tutions look for is security for 
loans, and there is no greater se- 
curity than the loan on an indi- 
vidual home. To interest the 








lender, however, properties are re- 





room. Constantly running hot water 
is now considered a necessity, as are 
a fireplace and some open book 
shelves. Altogether it must have 
pleasing interior, and outside there 
will be a well kept garden. If an old 
house had all these things, it would 
become a new house and take its 
place among modern western homes. 
We could inversely say of a-well built 
older house, that the lack of these 
things would be the measure of its 
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quired to be modern, up to date 
and attractive. Loans on obsolete 
houses, except from the standpoint of 
personal security, are not attractive 
or secure. You will find that, if you 
do not care to use your own funds, 
these agencies of investment capital, 
when properly approached by your 
architect and builder or yourself, will 
gladly cooperate financially in your 
building program. Have your plans 
and specifications attractively pre- 
sented, sell the idea to your banker, 
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and you will find new values estab- 
lished in your property. 

If you have lived in a home for 
many years, you no doubt will know 
what is needed. It is well, however, 
to consult your architect with the 


request that he suggest a program of 


modernization and furnish an esti- 
mate. Consider these questions: 
Do you live in a cold house? If so 
you will certainly consider installing 
a good heating system. If your fuel 
bills are high, investigate. The sys- 
tem of piping may be inefficient or 
the type of fuel may not be eco- 
nomical for your locality. Are you 
wasting money and suffering be- 
cause of spoiled foods? Have you 
an ice box, and if so, is it one that is 
really cold inside? You may decide 
to put more money into the refrig- 
erator itself and less into the cost of 
ice. Do you tire carrying food hun- 
dreds of steps each day in the act of 
preparation, and do you strain your 
back and eyes reaching and hunting 
for utensils and dishes and _pre- 
serves? The remedy is to put in 
new cabinets properly and progres- 
sively planned with counter-shelf 
heights correct, with more space in 
shelving and counters and less space 
on floors. This is the modern idea 
in kitchens, porches and laundries. 


RE there sufficient closets to 

allow your house to be orderly, 
and are the closets places where 
things are not lost in the dark? Are 
your closets ventilated? Here again 
the thing that counts is pole or hang- 
ing space and shelf space conveni- 
iently arranged, not floor space in 
an unlighted labyrinth of disorder. 
On the other hand there may be 
extra closet space being wasted that 
would make a suitable bath for the 
children. They like privacy and 
learn early to take pride in them- 
selves and the things they own and 
do. Then too, with proper facilities 
of room and bath the entertaining of 
guests becomes a pleasure to be 
enjoyed. 

Is your garden properly related to 
your house? Perhaps new French 
doors or a glassed-in breakfast nook 
will create a new axis to the lily pool, 
a place where you can dine in the 
morning sun and step out upon the 
flags for a moment of relaxation. 
Incidentally, a wall to give you shelter 
in the garden is a fine addition to the 
home. 

Are the book-cases in your living 
room properly placed and of sufficient 
shelf space to allow books to be kept 
in order? Is the fireplace the hearth 
you enjoy sitting about? Would a 
new breast of tile or brick or plaster 
make it lovely again?’ And then the 
rooms themselves—are they simple 


and pleasing? Are the walls inter- 
esting and do they form the proper 
background for pictures, furniture and 
hangings, or are the walls broken up 
with low picture moldings and door 
casings unattractive in design? A 
surprising transformation can be made 
in such homes by slight readjustments 
of these minor elements of design. 
Remove superfluous moldings and 
trim and panels. Simplify the walls 
and you will increase the feeling of 





Keys are the shackles of 
Civilization. They hide 
Themselves provokingly 
And never stay where they 
Are put. They hamper our 
Lives and make iron bonds 
For our freedom. House 
Keys, car keys, desk keys, 
Window keys, trunk keys, 
Office keys, make abject 
Slaves of all liberty- 
Loving people. Bent keys, 
Rusty keys, stubborn keys, 
Try our tempers hourly. 
We will have won complete 
Independence only when 
Our lives are no longer 
Fettered by an unending 
Collection of civilization’ s 
Most cruel, exacting, 
Unyielding taskmasters—keys. 
—Fean McCaleb. 


space within the house. If the light 
is poor or glaring possibly some new 
parchment shades or a few new fix- 
tures would improve things. These 
may put new life into the rooms and 
bring new interest to the interior. 


(THE colors, textures and stains so 
often found in old homes give one 
a feeling of discomfort and lack of 
harmony. You all know the older 
homes with woodwork stained red and 
varnished. 

This can be improved 100 per cent 
by removing the varnish and stain- 
ing the wood in antique stains, or 
refinishing with enamels in delicately 
shaded tones to blend with the 
walls. Old, heavily tinted walls, or 
hard and stodgy and unattractive 
papers can with little cost be made 
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beautiful by using new textures and 
glazes, or papers in neutral colors and 
patterns. 


HE house outside may have some 
gee-gaws and turnings, some wood 
stalactites or faulty lines that you will 
want to have removed or corrected. 


A new doorway may be the making of 


the front. Many old houses are 

blessed with unused porches. These 

can be transformed into larger rooms 
inside or, with the use of stucco and 
slight remodeling, they may be made 
into loggias. 

A survey such as this makes one 
realize the change that has taken 
place and the fact that we have be- 
come conscious of beauty. No 
longer is beauty a luxury; it is now 
a necessity. Together a_ public 
taste and an enlightened selec 
have worked to build better cities, 
better residence tracts and better 
homes. Real estate developers and 
contractors today realize the value 
of beauty and order, and their west- 
ern subdivisions are attractive little 
towns with well planned streets and 
restrictions protecting all property 
and insuring a fine development. In 
these tracts one secures a commu- 
nity of interest and protection which 
the municipality can not guarantee. 

A new movement in modernization 
will be for groups of property owners 
on a block to meet and agree between 
themselves on a plan of improving 
the block to the mutual benefit of 
all. They will agree to the planting 
of similar trees at the street line, on 
types and heights of fences and 
walls, and on upkeep of gardens. 
Nothing adds more immediate value 
to property than when all the homes 
on a block are painted in the same 
period. These things create the 
value in a restricted district. The 
hope for the future of many of our 
drab American cities is that owners 
will awaken to the value of a city 

plan, a garden plan and an art com- 
mission. When property owners be- 
come conscious of the fact that “‘they” 
never do anything unless “we” de- 
mand that it be done, a new order 
will arrive and cities will be gardens 
where people live, work and play. 
Editor’s Note:—Mr. Garren, our 
consulting architect (rather, “your” 
consulting architect) brings to you 
each month in Sunset an article on 
some special building problem—hard- 
ware, floors, roofs and so on—each 
written definitely for westerners who 
wish to build new homes or modernize 
their old ones. You will find also in 
each issue, photographs and plans of 
at least one attractive home designed 
by a western architect and the Sun- 
set Homes Consultation Service to 
which you are invited to write. 
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What We Did With 


‘Two Old Fireplaces 


HE middle-aged house, like the 

middle child who is difficult to 
dress becomingly, can be transformed 
with modern touches so that it holds 
the charm of the old with the con- 
venience of the new. The _ house- 
keeper who feels that she should leave 
her old house “‘as is” for fear of the 
expense of changing it would do well 
to consult her carpenter and electri- 
cian for figures. A comparatively 
small check paid for the changes we 
made in our middle-aged house. 

The photographs on this page show 
two of the originally very bad fea- 
tures of this house,—the fireplaces 
and how we improved 
them. The upper pic- 
tures show them as they 
were, the lower ones as 
they are now. 

The fireplace at the 
left, Colonial in type, 
was flanked by two 
quite ordinary looking 
hooded drop lights. We 
had these fixtures re- 
moved, the holes they 
left being hidden by the 
new wall paper. A 
double convenience out- 
let was installed at each 
end of the shelf, for the 
portable lamps on the 
mantel, and floor lamps. 
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by 
Mrs. N. B. Ashby 


of Tucson, Arizona 


The corner fireplace in the dining 
room, moth-eaten in effect around the 
edges because of bits of plaster broken 
out, was restored by facing it with 
tile. On top of the mantel shelf, when 
we took the house, was a most pecu- 


liar stool-like effect. This shelf had 


no particular meaning or use, and so 
we had it removed and an unconven- 
but charming little corner 


tional 






















aha 





New light 


fixtures made 
most of the 
difference be- 
tween “before” 
and “after” 
views of the 
fireplace at left. 
At right, a fac- 
ing of tile and 
an unconven- 
tional little cor- 
ner cupboard 
constitute the 
improvements 
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cupboard for pottery put in its place. 

Two other improvements increased 
the comfort and livability of our house 
tremendously. The sleeping porch 
originally had half sash and half can- 
vas to protect us from the elements. 
Replacing this “‘fifty-fifty” makeshift 
with double hung window sash has 
entirely. rejuvenated the room. Be- 
tween the living room and the porch 
are French doors, which formerly 
swung into the living room. Merely 
re-hanging them to swing out onto 
the porch has given much more space 
in the living room, permitting better 
arrangement of furniture. 

An addition to your 
home may mean only 
the subtraction of an- 
noyingly inconvenient 
details such as doors 
swinging wrong, and 
empty space where a 
shelf might be. Happy 
over the results in our 
own house, I can ear- 
nestly urge others to 
study their own middle- 
aged houses and _ find 
what changes should be 
made. Call in the car- 
penter and the electri- 
cian to estimate the 
costs, which are lower 
now than in some years. 
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\ \ E, the family and 


I, had in mind a 
trip to the Grand Canyon 
for a vacation for several 
years, but somehow it 
didn’t work out until this 
year in June after the schools closed. 
On the tenth of June then, I put the 
car in shape, greasing it and getting 
rid of the carbon, and we were off. 
Perhaps some of the facts we discov- 
ered for ourselves will be helpful to 
those of you who contemplate making 
such a trip. 

From San Francisco we went down 
the coast route to Los Angeles, a fine 
highway all the distance. At Pasa- 
dena, city of beautiful rose gardens, 
we rested a day or two and then 
swung off to San Bernardino, a good 
town 60 miles away in the foothills. 

We followed Highway 66 to Victor- 
ville and Barstow. From here on it is 
likely to be warm, so it is well to carry 
a desert water bag and a quart ther- 
mos bottle containing ice water to 
drink. When crossing over into Ari- 
zona the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
will not permit any lemons, grapefruit 
or oranges to be carried across the 
line. Therefore, eat your fruit before 
you reach the border. If you do have 
any lemons, squeeze the juice into the 
the thermos but do not add sugar. 
This is a fine drink on the desert. If 
you do not happen to have a thermos, 
take along a few cans of tomatoes. 
When thirsty, punch two holes in the 
can and drink the juice. This is 
almost as good as fruit juice. 

As far as Victorville you enjoy fine 
scenery, trees and shade, but after 
that you come to the edge of the 
desert, with sand and sagebrush and 
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A Sunset Family 
Visits The Grand Canyon 








Charles Lubcke 


Gives here an accurate 
account of an automobile 
trip to the Southwest. He 
tells what roads they 
followed, what they saw, 
and what the trip cost 


joshua trees. The highway is mac- 
adam and wide enough for two ma- 
chines. At Barstow starts the real 
desert. This is a good town in which 
to stop over night. 

Next morning make sure that the 
crankcase shows oil to the full mark 
but no more, see that the four wheel 
bearings contain grease, that the dif- 
ferential is oiled up to the plug, that 
there is clean water in the radiator; 
oil the fan, and see that the fan belt 
is not too tight. Let a few pounds of 
air out of the tires, and then you are 
all set for the desert. It is 163 miles 
from Barstow to Needles. It took us 
from 7 in the morning to 12 noon, 
which is the best time in the day to 
enjoy the desert. 

It was not so hot at Needles, only 
99 degrees in the shade. We passed 
many oases, the longest stretch 
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between drinks being only 30 miles. 
Most places have ice machines and 
cold drinks. 

A good many tourists leave Barstow 
at seven o'clock in the evening and 
make Needles that night. The high- 
way through the desert is macadam 
to 4 miles east of Ludlow or about 
half the way, and then asphalt or 
oiled to within about 8 miles of 
Needles. Our car didn’t need any oil 
or water, it did not boil once, but it 
will not go without gas. I have 
tried it. 


ROM Needles there is a wide 
oiled road along the shores of the 
Colorado River, and over the bridge 
to Topock, Arizona, where we stayed 
over night. From Topock you travel 
on Highway 66 in Arizona, which is 
graded and graveled, speed limit 35 
miles an hour. Some of it is wash- 
board, but wide and perfectly safe. 
We found it best to travel at 30 miles 
and stay in the middle of the road. 
The sides may look better, but it is 
not so comfortable. 
Then you come to a mountain 
country where copper and gold are 
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You climb about 3,000 feet, 


turns. 
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with some second gear work. It is 
best to use second gear also in going 
down and save the brakes. The min- 
ing town of Oatman is near the top. 
Next comes Kingman. Most of this 
country is rolling and mountainous, 
but there are trees and shade at inter- 


vals. It is warm during the day but 
cold at night. You will need your 
blankets. 


At Seligman set your clock one hour 
ahead, as on the railroad. There is a 
gradual climb to Williams, but you 
scarcely notice it. Here we stayed for 
the night. From Williams there is a 
fine road 61 miles long, maintained by 
the government, to the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon. All the way 
through Arizona one sees at intervals 
along the highway the peculiar sign, 
“dip.” Sometimes there are several 
in a mile. When the roads were dry 
and we were passing these signs at 


Hotel El Tovar on the south rim of 
the Canyon measured 1,031 miles by 
our speedometer. By the way, the 
road from Williams to the south rim 
of the Canyon is the only road main- 
tained at the present time. The 
National Park fee is one dollar, for 
which you get protection, advice, and 
a guide book. 


OW about the sights in the park. 

I hesitate to talk about them. We 
saw the Canyon at sunrise, sunset, 
and in between. The sun, clouds, and 
sky changing constantly during the 
day make the colors deep red, orange, 
yellow, and all through to dark blue. 
I am not an artist, so I can’t describe 
it in words. You must go and see it 
for yourself. 

At any rate, the name Grand Can- 
yon is well chosen. In the vicinity 
of the hotel, a strong stone wall and 

a walk skirt the 
rim. There are 























At right, where we parked for 
the night; above, where others 
carelessly left their machine. 
The camp house is typical, as 
is also the ‘‘skeleton’’ above 


about 30 miles an hour, I 
thought it was somewhat of a 
joke that every little depression 


Between Williams and 
the Canyon, however, we en- 
countered a rain storm—drops 
as big as a five-cent piece and all 
wet. When we came to the next 
“dip” sign, going fairly fast, the 
water, mud and gravel went com- 

letely over the car. Everything went 
nes and the windshield wiper merely 


| smeared the mud. We slowed up 
| after that for every “dip” sign. 


We had no trouble whatever with 
our machine, either with engine or 
with tires. We did not even have a 


| puncture, although our tires were not 
_ new, all of them having traveled about 


half their mileage. 
The distance from San Francisco to 
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a n mber of 
trails—Bright 
Angel, Hermit’s 
Rest, Grand 
View and Bass, 
leading to the 
Colorado River 
below. It takes 
all day to go 
down and back, 
and only moun- 
tain climbers can 
make it under 
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east is the Painted Desert. This road 
reveals an ever-changing panorama of 
the colors and the vastness of the 
Canyon. 

Accommodations are for rich and 
poor—from fifty cents a day for camp- 
ing to $7.00 or more a day at Hotel 
FE] Tovar. There is a splendid motor 
camp with over fifty cabins each 
equipped with beds, stove, and sink, 
for $1.50 a day. The government 
furnishes wood, and you need it, but 
it does not furnish the axe. If you 
haven’t an axe of your own, you may 
rent one at the store. At 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon we wore sweaters and 
overcoats. 

We paid 25 cents a gallon for gaso- 
line, last summer, all through Arizona 
and also in the Canyon. Provisions 
cost the same as at home, with a few 
cents added for transportation. Cafe, 
cafeterias, dining room, lunch, and 
delicatessen store are on the grounds, 
so you may live any way you wish. 

The expense of our trip was $135.00 
for three persons for three weeks. 
This included everything—meals, 
sleeping, souvenirs, picture shows, ice 
cream, sodas, postcards, rubber, oil, 
and gas, but no car depreciation. We 
traveled 2,400 miles, including the 
side trips. 

We stayed at good motor camps 
and in modern cabins, which we found 
in Arizona as well as in California. 
We made it a point always to start 
about 7 o'clock, run about 200 miles 





their own power. Ordinary tourists 


take mules and a guide. The mules 
are rented for five dollars each and 
the guide’s services cost five dollars, 
too. The trails are four feet wide and 
perfectly safe. There are trips lasting 
from one to four days. It 1s a good 
experience to take at least one of 
these trips. Then there is a fine rim 
road for autos and pedestrians 8 miles 
west and 25 miles east of Hotel El 
Tovar. West is Hermit’s Rest and 
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and get our choice of camp early in 
the afternoon. When other people 
were traveling, we had a good chance 
for a shower. Breakfast we cooked in 
the cabin, and occasionally we pre- 
pared our dinners. Most meals, how- 
ever, we bought at restaurants. 

The trip from San Francisco to the 
Grand Canyon and return is 2,062 
miles and may easily be made in from 
12 to 14 days, which includes a four 
or five day stay at the Canyon. 
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How to Grow 


amellias 


Nl 


Coast Gardens 
by Ashley C. Browne 


Ashley Browne likes camellias; he likes 
to grow them; he enjoys working for the 
Sacramento Camellia Show each year; 
he knows all about camellia growing—that 
is why we asked him to write this article 














Aone the many plants that have been 
introduced into this country there are few 
more interesting, more beautiful, or more highly 
ornamental than the camellias (pronounced 
k&-mel’-i-a, the “e” short asin “net’’). They were 
made known to the western world by Kaempfer, 
one of the first great botanical explorers, in 1682, 
when he saw them as “great and lofty trees” 
growing in open mountain forests of Japan. How 
long before that time they had been growing in 
the gardens of the wealthy natives we can only 
guess, but we know that by the year 1739 they were 
being grown in the English gardens of Lord Petrie. 
For many years following this, the sailing ships 
of the old East India Company continued to bring 
choice varieties from Oriental gardens to favored 
patrons in England. Gradually they appeared in 
Belgium, France, Germany and Italy where horti- 
cultural experts of each country proceeded in 
course of time to produce from the original strains 
of white, red and pink single-flowered sorts the 
hosts of marvelously beautiful doubles, semi- 
doubles and peony-type flowers in all manner of 
rich reds, pinks, streaked and variegated sorts 
through to purest whites. 

Few plants are as wonderfully endowed by 
nature with such glossy, rich, firm foliage and 
vivid flowers borne in such wasteful abundance 
upon so handsome and regular a frame. They 
are possessed of a dignity and type all their own. 
In Japan the camellias reach a height of from 30 
to 40 feet and will produce trunks a foot or more 
in diameter. Here on the Pacific Coast they will reach 
a height of 18 to 20 or more feet if grown under favorable 
conditions, but usually their height ranges from 4 to 8 
feet. 

Probably the idea that camellias were hard to grow 
has been responsible for the lack of interest on the part 
of the general public in their plantings. As a matter of 
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These camellias in F. J. Edinger’s lawn, near 
Sacramento, came from Japan over 60 years ago 


fact, they are really quite hardy and will stand consid- 
erable cold and frost without any ill effects. To grow 
them well, they must have the best of drainage, for they 
keenly resent a cold, wet, heavy soil. In their wild home 
in the forests of Japan they are said to grow only where 
they are provided with perfect natural drainage and the 
overhead protection of larger sheltering trees. These two 
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’ water in the fall. 


conditions can be provided in almost any garden by 


» preparing the place where the young camellia is to be 
> put with a sufficient layer of rocks and other porous 
' material to prevent the accumulation of water at the 





roots. A situation on the north or the east side of a 
house or near protecting trees will give the shade neces- 
sary. Care must be taken to prevent exposure to 
cold blustering winds, as these break the blossoms 
and cause buds to drop. 

The soils most suited are those which show no 
trace of alkali, which run high in humus, leaf mold 
or peat, and where there is enough coarse sand to 
allow good drainage. 


Although usually  sup- 


At right oun 
posed to be very slow grow- cael pt ane 
ing, camellias may be made __ tings fivemonthsold. 


As plants grow they 
are shifted to larger 
pots as needed 


to produce a foot or more of 
growth a year if they are 
happily situated and well 
fed. Waters that are high 
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hard” are not usually con- | 
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LTHOUGH they do not 

require an excessive 
amount of water, they must 
always be provided with an 
even and constant supply. 
Failure to observe this pre- 
caution will result in their 
dropping buds and some- 
times leaves. The best re- 
sults seem to come from the 
rather careful and regular 
use of water in the spring 
and early summer followed 
by a rest period of about 
eight weeks throughout 
July and August with a 
gradual increase again in 
Much 
water will be needed at 
blooming time. 

Never use fertilizers that carry lime; bone meal should 
be avoided near camellias. Dressings of well-rotted 
manure or fine screened peat are excellent. During the 
strong growing periods, in spring and fall, commercial 
fertilizers high in available nitrogen are highly beneficial 
if used with due caution. 

Camellias can be propagated in a number of ways, 
but for most amateurs it is best to go to the reliable 
nurseryman who can supply healthy, well-grown plants 
in pots, ready for transplanting into the garden. In 
setting out the young plant from the pot, be very careful 
that it is not set deeper than it stood before, and allow 
ample room for future growth, for it should become in 
time a fine large bush. 

Nurserymen reproduce camellias by cuttings taken in 
the late summer. These are plunged into clean, cool sand 
until calloused, and when rooted, are set into small pots. 
In this way known varieties may be propagated true to 
type and color. As the single sorts will occasionally set 
seed, they may be planted and the young plants brought 
on to flower. No assurance can be had 1n advance as to 
the type of plant or flower that will be thus produced. 
Slow growing sorts of known habit and color may be 
budded or grafted onto strong growing stock to hasten 
growth. This practice is for experts only and is seldom 
used by the amateur. 

Young rooted cuttings may be set in a compost of 
sandy loam and leaf mold or peat in small pots and 
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Well calloused cuttings of young 
camellias are shown at left. The 
roots will grow out from the knob at 
the base of each little piece of wood 


should be closely watched to be sure they 
do not become pot-bound. As they grow, 
larger and larger pots will be necessary. 
The best time to move old established grow- 
ing plants from the open ground is just after 
blossoming, but they should be most care- 
fully and securely boxed before being 
handled. 

Camellias are singularly free from serious 
attack by insect enemies, and they suffer 
from but few diseases. Some kinds of scale 
insects will infest them and thrips are occa- 
sionally troublesome. The former may be 
readily destroyed by spraying with oil 
emulsions and the latter by a nicotine sul- 
phate solution and soap. If attention is given to drain- 
age, there will be few diseases or disorders to worry about. 

As they are rather slow growing in most amateur gar- 
dens, the flowers should be cut very sparingly when 
the plants are small, and then only with very short stems. 
This practice will always leave strong terminal buds for 
the new growth. Never break blossoms off the plants. 


ALTHOUGH some nurserymen carry numerous sorts 
under local and Japanese names, the following brief 
list represents some of the better known sorts: Belle 
Feanette—variegated pink and white, double; Campbell— 
deep pink, double; Dante—white, double; Elena Nobile— 
deep red, double; Fohn Laing—pink, dark, double; Fennte 
Lind—white with fine pink markings, double; Pink Per- 
fection—pale pink, very perfect, double; Madam Labois— 
red; Roy Leopold—red, double; Vallevareda—bright pink 
shaded to lighter pink in center, double; A/thea flora— 
red, double; Chandleri elegans—pink and white, peony 
flowered, double; Variegata—pink and white, blooms 
October to March, double; Hakari gangi—variegated; 
Fimbriata—white, edges fimbriated, double; St. Andre— 
red; Madam Cochet—white with carmine; Donkelari—red 
with white spots; Peaonia-flora—large, white, semi- 
double; Niege de Oree—white with golden center, semi- 
double; Warrata—deep crimson, peony center. 
Editor’s Note:—If you have any questions on grow- 
ing camellias, Mr. Browne will gladly answer them. 
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Now You 
Tell One! 


HE fish stories that have ap- 

peared in Sunset have led me 
to believe that other Isaac Waltons 
may care to hear mine. 

My home is on the water front at 
Arch Beach, a part of Laguna Beach, 
the “Southern California Art Col- 
ony.” I sat on my porch looking out 
over the Pacific thinking and dream- 
ing as one will who lives on this 
beautiful coast. Suddenly my atten- 
tion was caught by a flash of red, out 
in the breakers. A swimmer in a red 
bathing suit—yet could it be? If so 
he was behaving in a most peculiar 
manner. For a moment I lost sight 
of him as a big comber rolled shore- 
ward. Then again the red flashed 
and I jumped to my feet. Something 
was wrong. Was he drowning? I 
rushed down the bank of heavy sand, 
stumbling in my haste. Without 
giving a thought to the fact that | 
was fully dressed I waded into the 
water. At first I could not locate the 
body and feared that perhaps I might 
be too late. Then suddenly in a giant 
wave an immense red fish loomed up 
before me. 

I suppose one might have had many 
thoughts at such a moment but I had 
only one: to get that fish at any cost. 
Running to shore, my water-soaked 
clothing hindering my progress, | 
picked up a rock and splashed back 
into the breakers. A second big wave 
again brought the fish headed toward 
me. I struck him on the head with 
the rock, stunned him, and frantically 
grabbed him by the tail and fin. Then 
began a battle royal. The fish started 
for Catalina Island with me on the 
end of his tail. By this time we were 
in water up to my neck and I was 
being wildly tossed by the heavy 
breakers and the thrashing fish. I 
held on, determined to steer that 
monster to shore. 


A‘ last the huge tenth wave rolled 
us up into shallow water. But 
the victory was not yet mine. The 
fish threw his heavy bulk about in a 
frenzy. Realizing that I could no 
longer hold him I saw that there was 


My Fish Weighed 147 Pounds 
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by 


Frank Bemus 






































































but one thing to do—sit on him. And 
so I sat! 

In the meantime I had been emit- 
ting wild shouts for help, which were 
heard by a nearby artist. He waded 
out to my assistance and together we 
brought the fish to shore. Carrying 
him to the house was a different 
matter. He would float in water but 
not on sand. After several awkward 
attempts we finally managed to tie 
him with ropes to a two-by-four which 
we carried across our shoulders. You 
can imagine the sensation his arrival 
caused. 

The first thing was to get him 
weighed. My fish totaled 147% 
pounds, just 2334 pounds more than 
my own weight of 124. A neighbor 
took the photograph of us and then 
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came the identification of the rose 
pink fish with silver spots—a pom- 
pano, probably from Mexican waters. 
Two others have been caught with a 
rod and reel near by, but my fish is 
the only one caught with a rock for 
bait and a man’s arms in place of rod 
and reel. 

The butchering of the fish took 
several hours. It was firm, white 
chicken-like meat with no_ bones. 
Most of the dark meat I discarded 
only to find too late that it was quite 
as delicate in flavor as the light. 

The story of my fish was soon taken 
up by local newspapers and only the 
word of the artist helper, the neighbor 
photographer, my daughter, and 
grand-daughter saved my reputation 
as an honest, conscientious fisherman. | 
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‘The Western | 
; trom the standpoint of B O O k S h € | f It has been the custom in 


reading for the fun of 
reading, the books on the 
Shelf this month rank ex- 
ceptionally high. The im- 
plication is not intended 
that the books so gay in 
their bright jackets above us are only 
of value as far as entertainment goes. 
Quite the contrary. For instance: 

“TunpRA” by The Edingtons (Cen- 
tury, $2.50) is a book which presents 
an accurate picture of a certain phase 
of life, Alaska to be precise, from 1896 
on. It is a book, too, that blows the 
imagination loose from its inoorings 
and wings it helter skelter over vast 
stretches of frozen ground—over a 
land of romance and adventure, of 
hardships and death. 

The Edingtons are known to their 
neighbors in the West as A. C. and 
Carmen Ballen Edington. Their home 
is in Santa Cruz, California. The 
reading public knows them as the 
authors of two successful detective 
stories, “THE House or VANISHING 
Gosets” and “THe Srup1io MurDER 
Mystery.” 

A. H. (“‘Bart’’) Hansen, the deputy 
United States marshal whose experi- 
ences are related by the authors of 
“Tundra,” began his career in Alaska 
when as a boy he landed in the winter 
of 1896. He took one job after an- 
other and each was an adventure. 
Eventually he worked his way to 
Valdez and from there walked, 
in the dead of winter, to Fair- 
banks, a distance of 470 miles. 
At Fairbanks he was sworn in as 
Deputy Marshal by United 
States Marshal, Henry K. Love. 
After this the real fun began. 

If you would like to know how 
they enforce laws in Alaska, how 
dog teams are driven and han- 
dled, if you like to read unvar- 
nished adventure narrative that 


By 


A. Marshall Harbinson 


Curwood, written for The Atlantic 
Monthly and has appeared in the 
movies. An odd combination but so 
the record has it! With the excep- 
tion of the California item, the 
author’s background is evident in 
“Get The Woman.” 

Some scenes are vividly portrayed 
in a style that is at once clear and 
simple and beautiful; others have all 
the splendor of a movie set. The 
dance hall girl is a convincingly 
drawn, realistic figure. The heroine 
is drawn in more romantic lines. She 
is sometimes a fantastic creature, 
always a lovely child of nature, a sort 
of feminine Tarzan of the Apes. 

The story is about a supposedly 
half-breed Indian girl who becomes a 
fugitive from justice. A young man 
of the Royal Northwestern Mounted 
Police is put on her trail—and eventu- 
ally gets his woman. It is the thrilling 
and romantic kind of book that should 
meet with popular approval. If you 
like the Oliver Curwood, Harold Bell 
Wright, or Zane Grey style of ap- 
proach you will probably like this 
novel set in the great Northwest. 
In it there is plenty of real action 


the past to hang western 
history on the shoulders of 
famous or notorious men. 
Of late, however, private 
investigators have discov- 
ered that certain acts done 
by heretofore obscure men have re- 
sulted in movements significant in the 
life of the West and of the Nation. 
Three books of this type are on the 


Shelf. They are, “Jonn Marsu, 
PIONEER’; “GIANTS OF THE OLD 
West”; and “On THE Otp WEsT 
Coast.” 


N “John Marsh, Pioneer” (Scrib- 

ners, $3.50), George D. Lyman has 
told the life story of a trail blazer on 
six frontiers. John Marsh was a hero 
neglected by historians. A Harvard 
graduate, he turned his face toward 
the then illiterate West. He founded 
commonwealths, and few men figured 
as largely in the pioneer annals of the 
frontier as he. He helped to bind 
Massachusetts, the Mississippi and 
the Pacific with one indissoluble bond. 
According to Dr. Lyman it was 
Marsh’s acts that started the prairie 
schooners rolling across the continent, 
while still another freed California 
from the last of her Mexican gov- 
ernors. Both of these accomplish- 
ments paved the way to California’s 
ultimate acquisition by the United 
States. 

In these days of popular biog- 
raphies, it is important to know 








Two Books About Cabins 


“DEAL LOG CABINS” by Chilson D. Aldrich 


(Macmillan Co., $4). 


This book is written 


who the biographer is. There 
can be no doubt, in this case, 
that the author of “John Marsh, 
Pioneer” knows whereof he 
writes. Dr. George Dunlap Ly- 
man lives and practises medicine 
in San Francisco. He has long 
been an enthusiastic student of 
California history. In his own 
private library are over six thou- 


will make you a part of that ad- 
venture and let you share in its 
thrills and dangers, don’t miss 
“Tundra.” 


NOTHER book of the.frozen 

North is “Ger THe Wo- 
MAN” by Nell Shipman (Mac- 
Veagh-Dial, $2.00) which ap- 
peared serially in a national 
woman’s magazine under the 
title, ““M’sieu Sweetheart.” 

But a word or two about the 
author first. Miss Shipman 
hails from California. She has 
collaborated with James Oliver 
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in a conversational style that is altogether readable 
and yet entirely informative. The author is prob- 
ably the only architect in the country who has de- 
voted his talent entirely to the planning and building 
of log cabins. The first section of the book is called 
“Preparation” and deals with choosing the site, 
selecting logs, etc. The second part “Construction” 
concerns how to lay the logs, windows, porches, fur- 
niture, etc. The book is illustrated with plans of 
cabins built by the author. (278 pages.) 


“Camps, Log Cabins and Clubhouses” by Frank 
E. Brimmer (Appleton and Co., $2). This is a com- 
plete and practical handbook for those interested in 
building cabins and lodges. Every type of camp is 
described. There are chapters on doors, fireplaces, 
chimneys, rustic furniture, etc. The book is illus- 
trated with drawings, plans and photographs. One 
interesting series of drawings depicts the type of 
house most suitable to particular regions. (139 pages.) 

Your library no doubt has both of these books. 
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sand volumes of Californiana. 
He has frequently written on 
medical history in California and 
is a director of the California 
Historical Society. Aside from 
being well versed in the broader 
aspects of his subject and in its 
background, Dr. Lyman spent 
five years in nosing out the facts 
that appear in his book. The 
result is valuable as a record of 
events and.as an item of genuine 
book enjoyment. 

In the days of the old West, 
as now, it was the lure of com- 
merce (Continued on page 42 
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This Is Our Home in the Desert 
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Dear Mr. White:— a 
To help you, and all other desert dwellers, we have asked rs 
Ralph Cornell, a well-known landscape architect of Los pe 
Angeles, to give you some practical suggestions. He furnishes ha 
the planting plan at right and offers this advice. “If alkali all 
patches occur on the property remove the tainted soil, establish ; tu 
drainage for the salty patch and refill with fresh loam. Be 
Build wall around rear of lot from adobe, rubble or other ™ 
local material, and plaster it. Build flagstone terrace and 
walks from local desert stone, selected for colors and surface ~ 
oo and laid in sand. Irrigate by gravity or from a piped water S 
Coor, Hae & Comite r eT system.” If you wish a detailed list of the shrubs, trees and it 
LAnvscare Arcuirects for n= : ‘ A a m 
Los Ancrits. a se flowers which are specified for this plan, write to us, enclos- E: 
a ing a two-cent stamp. The list is free-—The Editors. tk 
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Edgar Harrison Wileman Asks 


, Is Your Home Furnished to Scale? 


O you have one room in 

your house furnished 
very luxuriously and another 
room poverty stricken? This 
is acommon error in furnishing 
a home and may be likened to 
wearing a house dress of printed 
cotton with silver shoes, diamond 
necklace and an ermine wrap. Let 
us start from the very beginning and 
see if we can analyze this peculiar 
situation and suggest a remedy. 

When the average person plans to 
build a house no definite amount is 
set aside for landscaping and furnish- 
ing; it is thought perhaps that these 
are secondary matters and can be 
taken care of out of income as time 
goes on. Experience, however, has 
shown that a new house calls for extra 
expenditure in the way of taxes, inter- 
est, assessments perhaps, and other 
payments, which soon eat up that 
small margin which was to be used 
for decoration both inside and outside 
the house. Even when some amount 
has been set aside for this purpose it 
is so often spent for “extras” —changes 
or additions in the building estimate— 
which were decided on during the 
course of construction. It is no exag- 
geration to state that 75 per cent of 
the people who build new houses for 
themselves have no money 
left for house furnishings 
when the contractor leaves; 
consequently they move in 
with all the old rugs, furni- 
ture and even misfit drap- 
eries with the natural result 
that the whole effect is 
spoiled. 

If you are going to build 
it is well to remember that 
a house is not completed 
until the garden, with its 
lawn, shrubs, trees and 
flowers, has been planted 
and the interior decoration 
has been carried out with 
all its curtains, rugs, furni- 
ture and accessories. Con- 
sequently such matters 
must be considered in the 


Lovely but not at all pre- 
tentious or over done is this 
Spanish dining room, with 
its tufted rug and hand- 
made walnut furniture. 
Each piece ‘‘belongs’’ with 
the others, making a truly 
harmonious ensemble 
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Don't Be Guilty of “Feast in 
the Dining Room, Famine in 


the Bedroom,” Says the Author 


cost of the house and a certain pro- 
portion be set aside and spent for 
nothing else. 

The whole problem seems to reduce 
itself to a proper understanding of 
scale of expenditures. It is generally 
conceded that the house and lot 
should not exceed in cost an amount 
equal to two years’ income. From 
the home furnishing angle the mini- 
mum expenditure in order to achieve 
a satisfactory result is one-third of 
this amount. So that should your 
house and lot cost $15,000 the lowest 
cost of appropriate home furnishings 
would be $5,000. If this sum is not 
available or cannot be arranged for, 
then you should probably build a less 
costly house. Perhaps you are not 
expressing your personality with any 
degree of accuracy by the home you 
plan to build—it may be too large for 
your style of living or too elaborate 
for your purse and your social life. 
There is a correct scale to observe in 
these matters and any overstepping 
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will only cause unhappiness. 
Wher this particular point has 
been threshed out conscien- 
tiously and you have come to 
the conclusion that the house 
you need cannot be smaller or 
simpler and yet it is impossible 
to lay out the recognized minimum 
for furnishings, the next best thing is 
to make a complete list of the articles 
which should be purchased and then 
by a process of elimination mark the 
absolute necessities for immediate use. 
In other words, work to a precon- 
ceived plan as you purchase your fur- 
niture so that piece by piece it fits 
into the picture and finally makes a 
completed whole. 


D° not purchase an unsuitable 
article just because it is cheap, 
telling yourself that it will do until 
you can get something else. In nine 
cases out of ten when an article of 
furniture is purchased it remains in 
the home for a considerable period 
and is not replaced just because it 
does serve some useful purpose even 
if the style is inconsistent. 

A home furnished correctly is one 
which carries the ensemble idea out 
to perfection; that is, the color scheme 
is harmonious: drapery, rugs and 
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wood textures are correctly chosen 
for walls and interior fixtures; design 
coincides with style of architecture; 
and the size or scale of all the articles 
is in keeping with the size of the room, 
and the price or quality of one thing 
with another. 

What is more inconsistent than to 
have a fine, silky Oriental rug on the 
floor of a cottage home and cheap 
furniture in the room with monks 
cloth draperies at the windows? 


OMEONE may say his Oriental 

rug is‘the beginning of better and 
more luxurious home furnishings. My 
answer is that unless some other suit- 
able pieces of furniture and good 
window draperies may be purchased 
with the rug, then it is better to buy 
a less costly rug and spend something 
on other furnishings in keeping. 

If our home furnishings are really 
bad, that is, either old fashioned or, 
in the light of present knowledge, of 
poor design, and we cannot possibly 
take on the large expense of refur- 
nishing the entire house, the best solu- 
tion is to do over one room at a time, 
and to do it thoroughly. Let nothing 
ugly remain which destroys the de- 
sired effect. If dining room and living 
room are together or with a large open 
arch between, they should be refur- 
nished together. 

A good illustration of a house not 













Straight-hanging draperies of 
colorful printed linen are en- 
tirely in scale with the simple 
maple furniture and plain rug 


Quite different but equally 
harmonious is this living room, 
developed chiefly in western 
farmhouse type of furnishings 
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furnished to scale came to my atten- 
tion recently. The value of the house 
and lot was in the neighborhood of 
$20,000 and the total amount to be 
spent on the general furnishings was 
$5,000. This was already out of scale 
but imagine my amazement when I 
was told that an Oriental rug valued 
at $2,000 had been purchased for the 
living room! Consistent furnishings 
for a room with a rug of that value 
on the floor would cost at least $5,000, 
but in this particular case the articles 
selected were worth altogether only 
half the amount of the rug. It could 
not have been otherwise because there 
still remained dining room and bed- 
room furniture to purchase. 

It is difficult to give exact figures 
setting forth the correct proportion 
to be used for the various rooms in a 
house, but the following scale is a 
good one to follow in furnishing the 
small house: 

Living room, 30 per cent, including 
radio but not including piano. 

Dining room, 25 per cent, including 
linen, china and silver. 

Best bedroom, 20 per cent, includ- 
ing bedding. 

Guest room, 10 per cent, or a sim- 
ilar amount for child’s room. 

Kitchen, 15 per cent, including 
stove and refrigerator. 

Any special items such as an elec- 
tric refrigerator or a grand piano 
would throw these percentages 
out immediately. The refriger- 
ator is now a built-in feature of 
modern houses and, as for the 
piano, its purchase would de- 
pend on individual requirements 
which must always change per- 
centages of this kind. 

Another matter which alters 
any table of proportionate 
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amounts is the emphasis some people 
put on table equipment. But here 
again my argument in favor of the 
proper scale of expenditure holds 
good. I contend that solid silver 
flatware, fine crystal and expensive 
chinaware are not in keeping with a 
cheap dining room suite. The cost 
of the former should be lower, and 
the latter higher. 


ig is perhaps only natural that the 
greatest possible show is made in the 
rooms where guests assemble and that 
the bedrooms are neglected. Let us 
remember that we spend about one- 
third of our entire lives in bedrooms, 
and much depends on how we spend 
that third. Good springs and mat- 
tresses with comfortable and conveni- 
ent appointments make a bedroom a 
health-giving place of relaxation and 
rest. 

The children’s room is too often 
very badly out of scale. It would 
seem that this room gets all the cast- 
offs whereas it should be furnished 
simply but with the utmost care. 
Here good or bad habits of tidiness 
or of carelessness are formed and an 
appreciation of good taste may be 
instilled. 

Many persons mistake decoration 
for ornamentation. Some of the most 
charming houses I have seen are very 
simply decorated with, perhaps, a plain 
carpet on the floor, slip covered sofa 
and chairs, inexpensive chintz hang- 
ings, and furniture of good but simple 
lines. Let us be courageous enough, 
first of all, to build honest houses of 
good line and form; then to decorate 
and furnish them consistently, avoid- 
ing all evidence of artificiality and 
ostentatious display ofornamentation. 
In that way we shall achieve beauty. 
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in summer and no severe storms in winter 
—a region kind to plant life Let us study 
the lists on this page to learn what will 
best grow in this locality. 
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Now Is the Time 
To Plant Roses. 
Read This and Act 





Hverveovy wants to grow roses. 

There are, of course, rose enthusi- 
asts, specialists, fanatics, whatever you 
want to call them, who are interested in 
this flower alone, but they are few in num- 
ber compared with the general gardeners 
who feel they must have roses in the gar- 
den. The rose may be the first choice of 
many, but it is also the second choice of 
many more. It is for these latter, of whom 
I am myself one, that I write of the rose, 
not to make its culture difficult and com- 
plicated, but as simple as it really is if 
one’s object is not the perfection of the 
show bench but rather a bright garden 
display and plenty of fine cut flowers. 






How to Buy 


But before getting down to the crass 
details of culture, it may be well to con- I 















sider what roses are wanted. A visit toa 




















large rose nursery—I spent some hours 
in the trial grounds of two large English 
growers this June—leaves one with a 
rather dizzy feeling, for there are so many 
new roses and such beautiful ones. Here 
as with many other modern garden flow- 
ers one meets each year dozens of new 
varieties, the product of much selection 
on the part of many painstaking breeders, 
and one is constantly impressed with the 
improvements in brilliancy and warmth 
of color and in the decorative garden value of the newer 
varieties. 

The specialist lives for the novelties, but the ordinary 
gardener can well afford to wait for three or four years 
after they have reached his part of the world and been 
tried out, some found not wanting, and all have come 
down in price. He must realize also that the best way 
to select roses is not from a catalog of some grower hun- 
dreds or thousands of miles away, but from those offered 
by nurseries whose climatic conditions are nearest like 
his own. Preferably he should actually see them in flower. 

There are no lists of best varieties for all gardens, but 
there are certain kinds which have proved satisfactory 
under rather varying conditions, and these are the best 
to begin with, adding others which are especially good in 
one’s own section and carefully avoiding such as the 
experience of others has shown to be particularly difficult. 
As these notes are for Pacific Coast gardeners, they can 
be comforted with the assurance that it is generally a 
good rose climate, certain sections, such as the Puget 
Sound country and the territory around Portland, being 
particularly favored in providing seemingly just what 
most of our modern garden roses want, while others 
farther south in coastal California, in the absence of 
low winter temperatures, permit a wonderful develop- 
ment of the more tender, equally lovely climbing roses. 
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ROSE RULES 


By Sydney B. Mitchell, 


Fifty years ago the two main classes of bush roses were 
the teas and the hardy hybrid perpetuals. The teas were 
rather tender but nearly everblooming, with a distinctive 
tea odor. The hardy hybrid perpetuals (the last word 
referring to their permanent character rather than to 
any habit of continual flowering) were bigger and more 
vigorous but generally one-crop roses. With the crossing 
of these two groups came the hybrid teas, the present 
mainstays of the rose garden, always hardy under our 
conditions and giving finer flowers than their parents 
over a long season. When a few years ago there was 
introduced into this good group of garden roses the yellow 
of the old Austrian Copper, we got the Pernetiana sec- 


tion, typified by the Lyon Rose and Mme. Edouard | 


Herriot, with lovely shades of apricot and orange. 
Now the intermingling has gone so far it is hardly 
worth while worrying over parentages, as many of 
our new roses have all the desirable qualities of their 
forbears. 


Good Varieties 


To suggest any selection of varieties is to invite criticism. 
Each reader who knows roses will wonder at the omission 
of some old favorite or the absence of some favored 
novelty. But the beginner can hardly fail to be pleased 
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A Picture of Any 
Portland Home«In 
The Time of Roses” 


such bronze golds as Rev. F. Page-Rob- 
erts and Angele Pernet. This last, not a 
real yellow, forms a natural transition to 
that wonderful series of blends of pink, 
copper, buff, apricot and flame which 
began with the Lyon Rose, now super- 
seded, and now includes among its many 
indescribable beauties Mme. Edouard 
Herriot (the Daily Mail rose), Los An- 
geles, Shot Silk, Padre, Margaret Mc- 
Gredy, Souvenir de Georges Pernet, and 
Talisman. 

Of single hybrid teas, Isobel is perhaps 
most popular for its large flowers of bril- 
liant pink with gold centers, and where 
the apricot Irish Elegance and the deeper 
Irish Fireflame are not badly affected with 
mildew they are lovely, both in bud and 
in bloom. In selecting, if only a small 
space is available for roses, one has the 
choice of one of several kinds or several 




















plants of fewer varieties. Unquestionably 
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Sunset Garden Consultant 


with most of the following. In the short list of fine 
white varieties—it is astonishing how few really good 
whites are produced—one has still to recommend only 
comparative old timers—Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and 
Frau Karl Druschki, the latter scentless but a hybrid 
perpetual of great vigor and large well-shaped blooms. 
Among the pinks the older outstanding things are Mme. 
Abel Chatenay and Mme. Caroline Testout, still a won- 
derful variety in Portland. Ophelia and its sport and 
improvement, Mme. Butterfly, are most popular light 
pinks, both in the garden and particularly for cutting, 
and Radiance and Imperial Potentate are good among the 
darker pinks. The outstanding novelty pink is undoubt- 
edly Dame Edith Helen, which has wonderful fragrance 
to add to its brilliant color and fine form, also a good 
disposition. Among the reds General McArthur was for 
years most popular and is still worth growing, but 
Hortulanus Budde and Hoosier Beauty should also be 
considered in this color group. Indispensable here, too, 
is Queen Alexandra, though in this case the vermilion 
of the inside of the petals is contrasted with the old gold 
of the reverse. 

The old complaint of the lack of good hardy yellow 
roses has disappeared with the advent of such light yellows 
as Golden Ophelia, such pure brilliant yellows as Golden 
Emblem, a variety every rose garden should include, and 
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the latter will give a better garden effect, 
less spotty and of stronger color value. 
It is also very true that a bow! of a single 
variety is often wanted, and that can only 
be obtained when more than one bush of 
the kind is available from which to cut 
flowers. 

Compared with the hybrid teas, other 
sections of the bush roses seem unim- 
portant, but for edging large rose beds 
and for mass color effects the Polyanthus 
or baby roses should not be forgotten, even if their 
flowers are less beautiful in shape and lacking in fragrance. 
This group includes such dainty miniature roses as Mme. 
Cecil Brunner, Perle d’Or, the flatter panicled polyanthus 
like Lafayette and Golden Salmon, the taller crimson 
Kirsten Poulsen, and Gloria Mundi, a Dutch novelty 
as brilliant as a scarlet geranium. It will be wonderful 
for color if it does not burn in our clear sunlight. 


Climbing Roses 


Climbing roses vary tremendously in character ot 
flowers and in growth. Many are merely very vigorous 
climbing sports of bush roses, with flowers identical in 
every way. Such are Climbing Golden Emblem, Climb- 
ing Mme. Butterfly, or Climbing Hoosier Beauty. 
Others, far more rampant in growth, like the old mildew- 
subject Dorothy Perkins and the gay hybrid wichuriana 
American Pillar, a single still much grown in England, 
are of different parentage and flower but once a year, 
though the great panicles of flowers then make a fine 
show. Others again, like the Noisettes Mme. Alfred 
Carriere and Fortune’s Yellow (Beauty of Glazenwood), 
are tender except in California and the south, but there 
will clamber riotously allover a house. (Further direc- 
tions for rose culture appear on page 57 of this issue. 
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My Favorite 


Company Dinner 


HE menu given in the box 

“on this page is simpler than 

it sounds. It is easy to prepare 
and serve, and. with a few varia- 
tions may be used in any season. 
The total cost is in the neighbor- 
hood of $5.50 for eight persons. 

I find it easier to work by a written 
schedule. Under the written menu | 
list the things I must buy, and at the 
left, my work schedule. If my dinner 
is impromptu I buy the timbale cases, 
mayonnaise, rolls, cake, and _ ice 
cream, but if it is several days off I 
make these. To buy them ready to 
eat runs the cost of the meal slightly 
higher, of course. 

Timbale cases, like Saratoga chips, 
will keep indefinitely. I begin with 
them. I have a set of irons that cost 
only $1.25, and a recipe came with 
them. Here it is: 


Timbale Cases 

2 egg yolks, beaten 

V4 cupful of milk 

34 cupful of flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Combine ingredients and beat until 

smooth. The batter is better if al- 
lowed to stand half an hour. Pour 
into a deep, straight cup or bowl. 
Put 2 cupfuls of vegetable oil shorten- 
ing and the timbale iron into a small 
kettle, and heat. When the fat 
browns a crumb in 30 seconds, or 
registers 410 degrees on the deep-fat- 





By Eula M. Watt 


Winner of First Prize in 
Sunsets Recent Contest 


frying thermometer, remove the tim- 
bale iron from the fat, shake free of 
oil and wipe the bottom on paper; 
then dip into batter to within % inch 
of top, immerse quickly in the hot 
fat, and fry until brown. Slip off the 
iron onto soft paper to absorb all ex- 
cess oil. 

Excellent mayonnaise may be 
bought in the store, but if I wish to 
make my own, this is how I do it. It, 
too, will keep well. 
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Menu 


(For eight persons) 
Western Fruit Cocktail 


Consomme Canapes 
Roast Leg of Lamb Grape-Mint Jelly 
Juste Browned Potatoes 
Peas in Timbale Cases 
Fairy Corn (on cob) 

Dinner Rolls 
Variety Salad 
Cream Mayonnaise Dressing 
Ring-Around-a-Rosie Ice Cream 
Coffee Mints Salted Nuts 


Mayonnaise 


1 whole egg, or 2 egg yolks 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 
4 cupful of vinegar 
11% cupfuls of salad oil 
Beat the egg, salt, sugar, and 
vinegar together in a bowl, using 
arotary beater. Set the bowl in the sink. 
Turn the can of oil on its side on the 
drain board, so placed that a small 
stream of oil will run into the bowl 
while you continue beating until 
thick. Before serving, fold in % cup- 
ful of whipped cream. 
I bake the rolls and cake the morn- 
ing of the day before the dinner. 


Dinner Rolls 


2 cakes of compressed yeast 
1 cupful of milk, scalded and cooled 
to lukewarm 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg, beaten 

3 cupfuls of sifted flour 

Dissolve the yeast cakes in 4 cup- 

ful of lukewarm water. Scald the 
milk with the shortening, sugar, and 
salt, and let cool to lukewarm. Add 
the yeast cakes and beaten egg, stir in 
the flour, and knead lightly. A little 
more flour may be needed, but the 
dough should be soft. Turn in a 
greased bowl, cover with a cloth, and 
set where it will keep warm but not 
hot. When double in bulk, pat out on 
a lightly floured board, and cut witha 


*‘Ring-Around-a-Rosie”’ cake looks elaborate, but is really simple to make 
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2-inch cutter. Turn 
each roll in the melt- 
ed shortening in the 
baking pan as you 

lace it in the pan. 
fet rise in a warm 
place until 2% to 3 
times their original 
size, then bakeinahot 
oven (425 degrees) for 
15 to 20 minutes, or 
until nicely browned. 
Cool, then wrap in 
wax paper. Just be- 
fore serving, sprinkle 
well with water, wring 
a clean cloth out of 
cold water and spread 
over the rolls in the 
pan, and put into a hot oven (400 de- 
grees) until piping hot. Better not use 
one of your best tea towels to cover 
the rolls, as the cloth may scorch, but 
no one can tell that the rolls were not 
just baked. 

When the bread is set for the first 
rising I make the cake. 


Ring-Around-a-Rosie Cake 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 egg yolks 

¥ cupful of milk 

1) cupfuls of cake flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 egg whites, beaten stiff 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually, 
then add egg yolks and mix thorough- 
ly. Add alternately the milk and the 
flour sifted with the baking powder. 
Add vanilla, and lastly, fold in the 
beaten egg whites. Baked in a tube 
cake pan this will serve 12, but I 
double the recipe and bake it in two 
large baking powder cans (the 2%- 
pound size, measuring 4 inches across). 
Bake slowly (350 degrees) for about 
45 minutes, and turn out of cans on 
folded cloth or wire cake rack. When 
cool, cut in thick slices, and remove 
centers with a 24-inch cookie cutter. 
(These centers I use for lunch.) Ice 
the rings with powdered sugar icing. 
Having saved out 2 small portions of 
the icing, I color one part green and 
the other pink. Using a pastry tube I 
make a few green leaves on each cake 
ring. On a buttered plate I make 8 
pink roses, rather large ones. These 
are all put away in a tight cupboard, 
ready for later use. 

In the afternoon, after making the 
cake and rolls, I go to the open mar- 
kets on Yamhill street. The booths 
look like a line of modernistic rugs 
spread out for inspection, with so 
many colors together—fruit, vege- 
tables, flowers, “fishes of the sea, 
fowls of the air, two-legged and four- 
legged beasts.” I make some pur- 
chases for the remainder of the menu. 
First, I buy fruits for the cocktail. 
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The Prize Winner at Home 


INCE it is not possible for us all to 

go to Amity, Oregon, and meet Mrs. 
Watt personally, we are introducing 
her to you here and now. We are sure 
that Amity is a pleasant place to live, 
judging by this picture of Mrs. Watt’s 
vine-covered home and her description 


of the Yamhill markets!—The Editors. 
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Western Fruit Cocktail 

4 small cantaloupes (to be cut in 
halves) 

1 grapefruit 

2 oranges 

2 or 3 very red plums 

1 bunch of grapes (to be divided and 
hung over the side of each canta- 
loupe shell) 

8 maraschino cherries for the top (I al- 
ready have these, made by SUNSET’s 
recipe) 

16 grape leaves, to use as doilies on the 
plates 

The cantaloupes, freed of seeds, 
make charming “cocktail glasses.” 
The grapefruit and oranges are peeled 
and sections cut out, the plums are 
cut in neat pieces. All this, of course, 
must be done shortly before the din- 
ner hour, but in the meantime they 
should be chilling. (When canta- 
loupes are out of season, grapefruit or 
orange shells may be used to hold the 
cocktail mixture, and other fruits 
may be substituted for the plums and 


grapes.) 
For the Canapes, I buy 


Cucumbers (1 or 2 large, to make 16 
slices for the outside rings) 

Tomatoes (4 or 5 small, to make 16 
slices for the inside rings) 

1 small can of anchovies, sardines, or 
salmon (to be mixed to a paste with 
lemon juice for centers) 

8 small pearl onions (to be halved for 
tops) 

1 loaf of bread. (Will need 16 slices cut 
in rounds the size of the cucumber 
slices.) 


When the time comes to arrange 
these, shortly before the dinner, I cut 
rounds of bread, brown them lightly 
in butter and drain. Peel the cucum- 
bers and slice in %-inch slices. Spread 
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each slice thinly with 
mayonnaise and 
place on it a smaller, 
thin slice of tomato. 
Cut out the centers 
with the center of a 
doughnut cutter. 
Place one of these 
double rings on each 
slice of bread, fill the 
center hole with the 
salmon, sardine 
or anchovy 
paste, and press 
into ita half of 
pearl onion 
pickle or cherry 
olive. 





For the vegetables 

buy 

3 pounds of 
medium-sized 
potatoes 

3 pounds of new 
peas (or 1 No. 2 
can) 

11% dozen small 
ears of corn— 
(such dainty 
little ears! Can- 
ned on the cob, 
a half-gallon jar 
will hold 14) 

Parsley for the meat platter 

1 head of garlic 

For the variety salad, I shall need 

2 packages of lemon gelatine preparation 

1% cupfuls of celery, diced fine 

1 can of broken slices of pineapple, cut 

in cubes 

1 cupful of walnut kernels, chopped 

1 dozen stuffed olives, sliced across 

1 dozen marshmallows, quartered 

_To make the salad, I first drain the 

pineapple. The lemon gelatine I dis- 
solve in 3 cupfuls of boiling water, and 
when well dissolved, I add 1 cupful of 
the pineapple juice. When the liquid 
is cool and beginning to congeal I mix 
in all the other ingredients lightly, 
pour into a flat pan, and chill. To 
serve, this is cut in blocks and placed 
on lettuce, topped with mayonnatse 
and a bit of pimiento. It 1s lovely 
when colored light green and molded 
in cups, but for this menu I prefer the 
amber color. 

On this day I leave the order for 
the roast, and such canned foods as I 
do not have at home. ; 

I do a great deal of my kitchen 
work while sitting in a low chair, or on 
a high stool at the kitchen sink. And 
so in the evening I prepare the salad, 
cleaning the lettuce and shutting it 
tight in a tin bucket, and putting the 
gelatine mixture into the refrigerator. 

If the weather is warm and the 
consomme should be served cold, I 
make it at this time. I use a standard 
brand and follow the directions on the 
can. 

With so much checked off my list I 
sleep well. Next morning I consult 
my list and (Continued on page 38 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Apple Prune Betty 


(Illustrated on these pages) 
l4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
11% cupfuls of bread crumbs 
- 4 cupful of liquid from stewed prunes 
¥ cupful of lemon juice 
_Arrange the apples, prunes, and crumbs in layers in a buttered baking 
dish, sprinkling each layer with the sugar and cinnamon which have been 
mixed. Just before adding the top layer of crumbs, pour the prune liquid 
and lemon juice over all. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) until 
apples are tender, and serve hot with the following sauce: 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 34 cupful of powdered sugar 
1% teaspoonful of grated lemon rind 
Cream the butter until soft, add the powdered sugar which has been 
sifted, and cream well together. Add the grated lemon rind, form into a 
roll, and chill. To serve, slice and place on the individual servings of 
the pudding.—B. R., Vancouver, Washington. 


2 cupfuls of sliced apples 
1 cupful of stewed prunes 
Y¥ cupful of sugar 


Mock Chicken Pie 


2 cupfuls of cooked potatoes, cubed 
1 cupful of cooked peas 


¥4 cupful of cooked carrots, cubed 
1 medium-sized can of tuna 
2 cupfuls of thin white sauce 

Make the white sauce of 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, melted with 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and 2 cupfuls of milk, cooking and stirring until 
smooth. Into this lightly stir the potatoes, peas, carrots, and tuna which 
has been broken into fairly large pieces. Season with salt and white 
pepper, cover with a crust of rich biscuit dough, and bake in a hot oven 
(450 degrees) until the crust is browned nicely. It will take about 15 
minutes. The recipe serves six persons.—Mrs. M. S., Redondo Beach, 
California. 


Orange Bread 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Y4 cupful of sugar 
1 egg 
2 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
3 cupfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 1 cupful of chopped nuts 
Remove the rind from the 2 oranges and cut into fine cubes or run 
through the food grinder. Put the chopped rind and 1 cupful of water over 
the fire and bring to boiling. Drain, and repeat. Drain again, and add 
¥% cupful of water and the 34 cupful of sugar, and let simmer until the 
orange peel is tender. Cool slightly and add the milk, then mix with the 
dry ingredients while warm. Add the beaten egg, the orange juice, melted 
butter, and nuts, and beat until the mixture is smooth. Pour batter into 
an oiled loaf pan and bake one hour in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
This is delicious to serve with a salad for a luncheon or bridge supper. 


—M. J. B., Portland, Oregon. 


Rind of 2 oranges, chopped 
Water 

34 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of milk 


String Beans, Spanish Style 


1 No. 2 can of string beans 
14 a small onion, chopped 


2 pimientos, chopped 

11% cupfuls of cream sauce 
Salt and pepper 

Do not drain the liquor from the beans, but place on the fire in a 

saucepan, with the chopped onion added. Cook until nearly dry, and the 
onion is well done. Prepare a medium thick cream sauce, using 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 1 cupful of evaporated 
milk and % cupful of water. Add the pimientos, let cook 10 minutes, 
then pour over the beans and serve.—Mrs. H. F. L., Chino, California. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Potatoes with Cheese 


6 small potatoes, cooked and sliced 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
or diced Salt and pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 11% cupfuls of milk 

2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of grated 1 chopped sweet pepper 
cheese English walnut kernels 


Melt the butterth a saucepan, and add the grated cheese. When cheese 
is partly melted add the flour and seasonings. Add milk slowly, stirring 
constantly, until thoroughly blended. Into an oiled baking dish put a 
layer of potato, and sprinkle with the diced bell pepper. Continue alter- 
nating potato and pepper until the dish is full. Pour over this the cheese 
sauce, sprinkle with chopped walnuts and bits of butter. Put into a hot 
oven (375 degrees) and bake about 20 minutes, or until nicely browned 
on top. The Spanish call this dish “‘Potatoes con queso.” It is a Spanish 
recipe, and will serve six.—J. C., Palo Alto, California. 


Steak with Dressing 


11% pounds of round steak Small piece of garlic 

Flour Y4 teaspoonful of-curry powder 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 1 onion 

Y{ teaspoonful of pepper 3 cupfuls of dry bread crumbs, 
3 tablespoonfuls of frying fat soaked 


14 teaspoonful of powdered sage 

Pound into the steak as much flour as possible, and season with salt and 
pepper. Sear the steak in hot fat in a skillet which has been rubbed with 
garlic. Remove from the fire and place in an oiled baking dish. Mix all 
the other ingredients together into a dressing, and pile on one-half of the 
steak, then fold the other half over the dressing. Add a small amount of 
water, and bake half an hour at 375 degrees, or until tender. Serve on a 
platter which has been rubbed with garlic, and make a gravy from the 
drippings in the baking dish.—Mrs. H. C. B., Longview, Washington. 


Apple Rings 


4 apples Y4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 cupful of sugar 11% cupfuls of water 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Wash and core the apples but do not peel them. Cut each apple in 
three slices crosswise. Boil the sugar, cinnamon, water and butter for 
4 minutes, add the apple rings, and bake 25 minutes in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees). Remove the rings to a shallow serving dish and pour the 
syrup over them. When cool, the rings and syrup will be found jellied. 
These are delicious served with whipped cream for dessert, or plain, with 


roast pork.—Mrs. H. O., Reedley, California. 


Gateaus 

A dessert capable of endless variations and always containing an 
element of surprise is a gateau. This is made from a round loaf cake made 
from any simple recipe, or commercially made varieties may be used. The 
cake need not be rich as it is to be eaten quickly and the fillings make it 
rich. When quite cold cut the top off the cake and remove enough of the 
crumb to leave a wall about an inch thick. Sliced fresh or canned fruits 
may be used for a filling, (fresh fruit must be sweetened), and the top 
put back in place. Whipped cream, slightly sweetened, is then piled on 
top of the cake and the whole set in the refrigerator for from 15 to 30 min- 
utes to be chilled. Where fruit is not at hand, make a thick boiled 
custard of top milk, sugar and eggs. Spread the bottom of the cake 
with fruit jam, pour in the custard richly flavored with vanilla and almond, 
spread the custard with more jam and put the top on, covering with 
whipped cream. Ice cream may also be used for a filling and the cake 
topped with sliced sugared peaches or with sugared strawberries or 
raspberries.—Mrs. A. M. M., Menlo Park, California. 
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T the University of Califor- 

nia, the work in home eco- 
nomics is divided between two 
separate departments, the depart- 
ment of Household Art, under the 
direction of Professor Mary F. Pat- 
terson, and the department of House- 
hold Science, under the direction of 
Professor Agnes Fay Morgan. Since 
the completion of the Life Sciences 
building on the campus at Berkeley, 
the Household Science department 
has moved to more commodious quar- 
ters there, and the Household Art 
department is moving from the old 
temporary Home Economics building 
to another temporary 
building. 

The department of 
Household Science has 
been under the direction 
of Dr. Morgan for the 
past fifteen years. It has 
grown steadily from a 
small department inter- 
ested primarily in train- 
ing the undergraduate to 
one which has taken on 
much graduate work as 
well. To date about forty 
master’s degrees as well 
as two doctor’s degrees 
have been granted. The 
increase in the number of 
undergraduate students 
has kept pace with the 
number of graduate 
students. 

The work of the grad- 
uate students has been 
chiefly in the fields of 
nutrition, blood analysis, 
food chemistry, and ex- 
perimental cookery. 

Studies made to deter- 
mine the cyclic changes 
in the normal life of wo- 
men have been carried 
on by Dr. Ruth Okey 
and her students. Her 
findings have been pub- 
lished in the medical, 
A ig i and biochemical jour- 

s for several years. 

Several recent research studies car- 
ried on by the department of House- 
hold Science are briefly reviewed here. 


Vitamin C Content of Dried Fruits 


As new processes are developed to 
preserve color, or flavor, or appear- 
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Food Research Notes from 
The University of California 


Collected by Gladys M. Nevenzel 


Second in an Outstanding 
Series of Reports of Research 
Studies in Western Colleges 


ance of foods, investigations must be 
carried on to determine the effect of 
these upon the nutritive value of the 
foods. In the dried fruit industry as 
well as among public health officials 
much has been said in the last twenty- 
five years about the possible harmful 
effects of sulfur dioxide used in the 
bleaching of fruits. 

Dr. Morgan and Anna Field have 





Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, director of the department 
of Household Science of the University of California 


made a series of studies to determine 
the effects of sulfur dioxide on the 
vitamin content of some fruits dried 
in California. Peaches from a known 
source were tried in the fresh state, 
sun-dried, dehydrated, both sulfured 
and unsulfured, to test the vitamin C 
content. They found that the sulfur- 
ed peach retained all of the vitamin 
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C (scurvy preventive) content after 7 

drying, while the unsulfured sun-” 

dried and dehydrated peaches had } 

lost practically all of it. Their re-” 

port says, “The sulfured dried” 

peach preparations were found to 
rank with orange juice, raw tomatoes, — 
and other highly potent antiscorbutic 
foods.” 

Prunes were found to retain the 
equivalent of the vitamin C content 
of the fresh fruit only when lye dipped, 
as practiced commercially, previous 
to exposure to sulfur dioxide treat- 
ment. Dehydrated prunes and apri- 
cots retained their C content more 
completely than did 
the sun-dried products. 
With less sulfur dioxide 
than 470 or more parts 
per million, the vitamin 
C property of both the 
dehydrated and the sun- 
dried apricots was com- 
pletely lost. 


Reduction of Time in the 
Roasting of Meat 


The use of nickel-plated 
copper skewers in the 
roasting of meat as a 
means of shortening the 
time required to cook the 
meat and to reduce its 
shrinkage was developed 
by Dr. Morgan and Dr. 
Mabel Nelson at the Uni- 
versity of California sev- 
eral years ago. 

Comparisons were 
made of two-rib_ beef 
roasts cooked in covered 
and uncovered roasting 
pans, with and without 
the metal skewers, at a 
constant temperature of 
500 degrees F. through- 
out the roasting period; 
and again with the tem- 
peraturereduced from 500 
degrees F. for searing, to 
375 degrees F. for roasting. 
By reading thermometers inserted 
in the meat to determine the time of 
removal from the oven, it was found 
that 125 degrees F. is the interior 
temperature for rare meat, 140 de- 
grees F. for medium rare meat, and 
155 degrees F. for well done meat. 
The products were reported to be! 
“remarkably uniform in appearance, 
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THIS: Whole Bran is new. Full strength bran for stubborn or chronic 
cases of constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet. Two tablespoons make 
an adequate serving. There are now two Post’s bran cereals, both delicious 


+ E LIVE in a rapidly changing 
W world. Your car, your clothes, 
even your radio soon go out of date. 
But there is one model which hasn’t 
changed for thousands of years—and 
that is the human body. 

Your “inner machinery,” your diges- 
tive system, is just the same design that 
handled the rough and ready foods of 
your forebears in the days of cave- 
dwelling . . . But how 
different, how “‘refined,”’ 
are the foods which this 
wondrous machinery 
must handle today. 

No wonder so many 
people suffer from faulty 
elimination, perhaps with- 
out knowing it. No 
wonder food wastes accumulate in the 
digestive tract—to spread poisons 
through the system, to undermine 
health, to play havoc with complex- 
ions, to dull the edge of ambition. No 
wonder most people need the cleans- 
ing benefits of bran. 
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Which of these cereals do you need? 
The average individual needs just a 
little regular help to overcome and 
prevent faulty elimination. Exceptional 
cases require very positive assistance. 
Hence there are these two distinct 
Post’s laxative foods. 

Post’s BRAN FLAKES is a regulator. 
Bran with other parts of wheat. It 
supplies the bulk which most of 
us need; even those who 
aren’t aware of the fact. 
Bran Flakes belongs on just 
about every breakfast table. 
It is on millions of them. 
Try them and you'll know 
why; all ready to eat—just 
add milk or cream. 

WHOLE BRAN is for 
stubborn or chronic cases of constipa- 
tion due to insufficient bulk in the 
diet. It is full strength bran, so effec- 
tive that two tablespoons make an 
adequate serving. It is a triumph of 
taste. You will want to eat these 


a 
$ 4 
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tz F to | you need bran 


BUT WHICH KIND DO YOU NEED ? 





OR THIS: Post’s Bran Flakes —a regulator, to balance the modern diet. 
It gives you bran with other parts of wheat. Eaten by more people than any 
other bran cereal. There are now two Post’s bran cereals, both delicious 


crisp, crunchy 
little shreds 
“straight” 
from the pack- 
age; with milk 
or cream; or, if 
you wish, add 
fruit or berries. 
An irresistible way to serve Whole Bran 
is in muftins—puffy, golden morsels 
that melt in the mouth. Use the new 
recipe on the package. 

So choose the one of these cereals 
that you need. Begin the pleasantest, 
healthiest habit of your life. Resolved: 
Let’s start tomorrow! 





Constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the 
diet, should yield to one of these cereals. If 
your case is abnormal, consult a competent phy- 
sician at once and follow his advice. 


© 1981, G. F. Corp. 
————— FRY TFHEM FRES 


Your name in the space below will bring you 
a sample of both these delicious bran cereals. 
Mail today. 


SM-1-31 


Name. 





Street and number. 








City State 
Mail to GENERAL Foopns, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Be proud | ne 5 
of your kitchen! = 


PLANNING | " 
Make it modern... thoroughly convenient. Enjoy its 

time-saving, step-saving efficiency. You surely can... 

within the walls of the very kitchen which now seems —— 
so hopelessly old-fashioned, so cheerless, so tiring. FE Tells how 
Peercess Built-in Furniture converts ANY kitchen... to make your ma 


no matter how antique ...into a bright, immaculate OLD KITCHEN wei 
MODERN wer 


room of utmost convenience. It’s all done quickl and AS ! 
y 
Send for “MODERN KITCHEN 


with little expense. PEERLESS units adaptthemselves = PLANNING”... Learn how to tis 
convert the dreary old drudgery- 
packed kitchen into a room of 
radiant cheer. The coupon brings 
this helpful booklet entirely free 
of charge ... free of obligation. 
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' flavor, and juiciness at these 

temperatures.” 

_ It was observed that the skew- 
» ers here described increased the 
- roasting speed 30 to 45 per cent 

~ and decreased the shrinkage notice- 

' ably. Consideratle increase in speed 

was noted when the oven temperature 
was maintained at 475 degrees F. to 
500 degrees F. throughout, with only 
a very slight increase in shrinkage. 

In unskewered roasts there was a 
definite rise in internal temperature 
after removal from the oven, but in 
the skewered roasts there was imme- 
diate cooling if the skewers were kept 
in place. The skewers in this case 
served to prevent further cooking of 
the roast. 

Contrary to expectations there 
were no marked differences in either 
speed of roasting or shrinkage of meat 
when the roasts were cooked in cov- 
ered or uncovered pans. 

This report was published in the 
Fournal of Home Economics in July 
and August, 1926. 





Comparison of Different Types of 
Supplementary School Lunch 


Another group of studies to deter- 
mine the value of different types of 
supplementary school feeding of un- 
dernourished children was carried on 
by Dr. Morgan and others in various 
public schools in Oakland and 
Berkeley. 

In one of these studies, after a 
physical examination, children found 
to be 7 per cent or more underweight 
were divided into four groups. One 
was a control group and received no 
additional food, the first of the experi- 
mental groups received each school 
day a half pint of milk, the second an 
orange, and the third a sweet cracker 
sandwich. No other changes were 
made in the food consumed at school 
orat home. The extra food was given 
as a mid-morning lunch, five days a 
week for ten weeks. 

The milk group and the sweet 
cracker group made similar gains in 
weight and the group fed oranges 
gained slightly less. Although the 
girls in all groups showed greater 
gains in height and weight than the 
boys, the gains were particularly 
noticeable in the group to which 
oranges were fed. 

Merely the addition of extra calories 
to a diet which might be expected to 
be below par in this respect is thought 
to be responsible for the increases in 
weight; nevertheless from this and 
previous studies “the inference is 
drawn that choice of supplementary 
lunch for a given group of children 
should be made only after careful 
consideration of home conditions.” 





(Continued from page 34) 





About This Series 


EW of us who live in the West are 

truly well informed as to the serious 
work that is carried on in the household 
science laboratories of our universities 
and colleges. That is unfortunate for 
us and for the colleges too. 


SUNSET, clearing house for good 
ideas and sound information of particu- 
lar interest to homemaking men and 
women of the West, has asked a reliable 
reporter to gather together from each 
school such facts as would prove of 
greatest interest and value to our 
readers. Last month we took you to 
Oregon State College; this month you 
visit the University of California; next 
month Miss VeNona W. Swartz, re- 
search specialist in home economics at 
the State College of Washington will 
report recent findings in the labora- 
tories of that institution. The other 
western colleges will be represented in 
subsequent issues. 


Watch for these articles, read them, 
then go one step further, and tell your 
neighbor about them. Your daughter’s 
home economics teacher will like to see 
them, too—so send the magazine to 
school! That is the friendly, western 
way of helping your neighbor, and 
helping to make SUNSET’S long list of 
friends longer still.— The Editors. 











Wheat Germ Stimulates Growth 
of Children 

Certain nutritional defectsobserved, 
particularly in growing children, may 
be attributable to the growing ten- 
dency to increase the consumption of 
milk, fruits, and vegetables to the 
exclusion of cereals. While these 
foods are highly desirable because of 
their vitamin G content as well as 
mineral salts, they are almost devoid 
of the anti-neuritic factor, vitamin B, 


If you have 
a little pen 
for your baby, to buy a piece of 
heavy linoleum slightly larger than 
than the pen, to use asa floor. Used 
out of doors, it protects the baby 
from danger of damp earth or lawn. | 
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Food Research Notes From 
the University of California 


the absence of which may some- 

times be responsible for con- 

stipation, lack of appetite, and 
very evident nervousness in 
many children. 

An interesting study was carried on 
by Dr. Morgan and Margaret Barry 
in the Garfield Junior High School of 
Berkeley, to find the difference in rate 
of growth in children when wheat 
germ as a potent source of vitamin B 
was included in the diet. No attempt 
was made to influence the diet of the 
two groups except in the matter of 
the wheat germ taken in the form of 
rolls. One group had two wheat germ 
rolls as part of the noon meal while 
the other group had two white rolls. 
After a period the groups were re- 
versed; those fed wheat germ rolls 
then received white flour rolls. 

The 100 children selected for the 
two groups ranged from 11 to 13 
years of age. The physical examina- 
tions of the group chosen indicated 
noticeable undernutrition. Each of 
the groups was carefully measured at 
stated intervals. 

The increases in weight in the 
wheat germ group were about three 
times as great as in the group receiv- 
ing the white rolls. During this 
period there was also more rapid 
growth in height. This superiority 
is ascribed to the effect of the wheat 
germ upon the appetite of the children 
receiving it. 

This study would seem to indicate 
that if there is a decrease in the con- 
sumption of cereals by children, that 
which is eaten should contain some 
germ or embryo of the grain. 

The rolls used in this experiment 
contained 50 per cent wheat germ 
and 50 per cent white flour. Very 
satisfactory muffins or biscuits can be 
made using 25 per cent wheat germ. 

The wheat germ will probably ap- 
pear on the retail market eventually, 
but so far it may be obtained only 
from the flour mills. Its use as a 
substitute for part of the flour in 
bread, rolls, cookies, cakes, waffles, 
crackers, and all baked flour products 
is recommended by these workers as 
the most practical means of raising 
the vitamin B content of the diet. 
They emphasize that whole wheat 
flour and cereal preparations are not 
sufficiently rich in the wheat germ 
to add very much of this vitamin. 
Rice germ and rice polishings have 
been suggested as a similar vitamin 
addition but have not so far been 
tested. 

These reports and several similar 
ones have been published in the 
American Fournal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren. That of the wheat germ 
appeared in the May, 1930, number. 
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A toueh 
of crispness 
for 
breakfast 





How would you like something 
crisp and different for break- 
fast tomorrow? Well, serve 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies with a 
bit of preserved fruit and watch 
how appetites pick up. 

Rice Krispies are so crisp 
they actually crackle in milk or 
cream. Delicious in flavor. 
Nourishing too. 

Crisp ready-to-eat cereals are 
| valuable in winter because they 

are so appetizing and lend such 
pleasing variety to heavy menus. 
Serve Kellogg Cereals often. 
There’s a wide variety. Look 
for the red-and-green packages 
at your grocer’s. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, PEP Bran 

Flakes, ALL-BRAN, All-Bran Biscuit, 

Wheat Krumbles, Whole Wheat Biscuit 
and Kaffee Hag Coffee, 


























INTERIOR: DECORATION 
STUDY AT HOME 


Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. 
Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har- 
mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-J. 
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Color in Every Room | 


fasten up the smal! wall decorations, pictures, 
draperies, etc., with 
DECORATIVE 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 


3 Sizes, 6 Colors. No Hammer Needed. 


packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA | 











Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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My Favorite Company Dinner 


i 


(Continued from page 31) 


proceed leisurely. First I make the course, easily be made fresh, using the ‘ 


ice cream and set it out to cool, to be 
frozen after lunch. Here is my recipe: 


Ice Cream 


5 cupfuls of rich milk 

34 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 tablespoonful of vanilla 

1 teaspoonful of gelatine 

V4 cupful of cold milk 

1 small can of evaporated milk 

Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the sugar, cornstarch, and salt, 
and mix smooth with a little of the 
hot milk, then stir into the remainder 
of the scalded milk and cook, stirring, 
until smooth and thick. Carefully add 
the beaten egg, stirring so it will not 
cook in lumps, and add the vanilla. 
Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in the 
half-cupful of cold milk, and add to 
the hot mixture. Let cool, then add 
the evaporated milk. 

My cae is the crank type, half- 
gallon size. It takes 20 minutes to 
freeze the cream. I put the ice in a 
canvas bag to crush it, mix with one- 
fourth as much coarse salt, pack it 
well around the can, and turn the 
crank until it is very hard to turn. 
Then I remove the dasher, cork the 
hole in the lid, pack well with more 
ice and salt mixed in the same propor- 
tion, and put a pad over it. It will 
keep 10 hours when well packed. 

When I serve it I dip the scoop in 
warm water each time. I use chilled 
plates, slip a cake ring over each ball 


| of ice cream, and place a pink rose in 


the center of each. 

When the cream is put out to cool I 
make the canapes, as directed previ- 
ously. Next I prepare the vegetables, 
putting all into cold water except the 
peas. 

A five pound roast of lamb (costing 
about $1.25 in our market) will take 
2% hours to cook, as we like it 
medium rare. I make two or three 
deep incisions in which I put a very 
tiny bit of crushed garlic. Then I rub 
the entire leg of lamb with salt, pepper 
and flour, lay a few strips of bacon 
over it, and sear in a hot oven (500 
degrees) for 30 minutes; then I re- 
move the bacon and reduce the oven 
temperature to 300 degrees to finish 
cooking. An hour before the roast is 
done I arrange the potatoes in the 
roaster with the lamb. They will cook 
a golden brown. I serve the roast on a 
hot platter with a few sprigs of pars- 
ley, the potatoes in a separate dish. 

The grape-mint jelly I have on 
hand, for I make it every autumn, by 
the following recipe. It can, of 


bottled white grape juice. 


Grape-Mint Jelly 


2 cupfuls of juice from white grapes 
3 cupfuls of sugar 

Green coloring 

14 cupful of liquid pectin 


Mint leaves, or a few drops of spear- q 


mint extract 
Heat the juice and sugar together. 


When it comes to boiling add just 7 
enough green coloring to make an | 
appetizing tint, and add the liquid | 
Let boil up once more, and | 
pour into hot -glasses over crushed | 
spearmint leaves, or flavor with the | 


pectin. 


spearmint extract. 


The corn, if fresh, requires about 10 © 


minutes to cook in boiling unsalted 
water. If corn canned on the cob is 
used, it needs merely to be reheated, 
in the water in which it was canned. 
A covered kettle may be used. The 
peas are cooked last, in salted water 
to cover them, but with the saucepan 
uncovered so that they will keep their 
fresh color. When tender they are 
drained, and butter is added. At 
serving time they are placed in the 
re-heated timbale cases and arranged 
on a large platter. For serving these I 
use an “implement” called a platter 
server. A tomato server would work 
equally well. 

During the first hour that the roast 
is in the oven, I prepare the cocktails 
and set them in the icebox on a tray— 
they are on the table when dinner is 
announced—and set the table. My 
table linen is white, china white with 
ivory borders, gold bands, and sprigs 
of dull rose, blue, and green. I use 
pink glassware, amber-colored candles 
in a shade that blends with the china. 
The centerpiece is a low bowl in which 
are arranged, when they are in season, 
airy baby’s breath, pink and yellow 
columbines, and nigella. 

Since only an arch divides the living 
room from the dining room, I use a 
large screen to conceal the table. 
When dinner is ready the screen is 
moved between the table and the 
kitchen door. I can then leave that 
door open, while back of the screen is 
the tea cart with its ever ready tray. 
I do not believe I could get along with 
less than six trays of varying sizes. 

When a course is finished I quickly 
remove the dishes to this waiting tray 
and lift it to the drain board, and an- 
other is at hand to take its place. 

When serving hot soup I have it in 
a metal pitcher, from which it is so 
much easier and quicker to pour than 
from a kettle or ladle. The lip of my 


pitcher was too wide at first, so I | 


simply bent the sides up a trifle. 
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_Merrery halve Sunkist Grape- 
fruit, and it is ready for breakfast. 
Sections lift right out. No bitter 
center core. Practically seedless. 
Serve without sugar or salt to please 
average tastes. 


(Below) A delightful salad combi- 
nation: Sunkist Grapefruit sections 
centered with cream cheese and gar- 
nished with cherries. 





Sections that lift right ou 


and other important advantages... 
in better Sunkist Grapefruit 


(¥ FIRST USE you quickly discover 
Sunkist’s vast improvement in 
grapefruit! 


Think of this—tender, juicy “sections” 
that lift right out of breakfast halves with 
a spoon! With Sunkist Grapefruit there 
is no mussy fussing with membranes—no 
bitter center core to be removed. In fact, 
you make no advance preparation of any 
kind. Simply halve and serve. Neither sug- 
ar nor salt is needed for most tastes. 


Note also that there are practically no 
seeds. This— and the greater ease with 
which they peel, slice and segment— in- 
vite you to enjoy the fresh, full-flavored 
tang of Sunkist Grapefruit in many quick- 
ly made salads, desserts and cocktails. 


These improvements, as you will realize, 
are results of superior natural growing 
conditions. 


Serve Sunkist Grapefruit often. Their 
alkaline reaction in the body is especially 
needed during cold weather when over- 
indulgence in good and necessary but acid- 
forming foods (eggs, meats and cereals) 
often results in Acidosis. 


FREE— New Recipe Booklet 
Send for the new, free booklet, “Sunkist 


Grapefruit Recipes,” telling many ways to 
serve this delicious, full-flavored fruit. 
Contains time-saving preparation hints 
and section on health, including “reduc- 
ing” suggestions. Mail coupon. 


Identify Sunkist Grapefruit by the trade- 
mark stamped on the skin and on the tis- 
sue wrapper. “Sunkist” is your assurance 


of dependable quality. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


© 1931 C.F.G.E. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE | 
Div. G-1801, Box 530, Station C | 
Los Angeles, California | 
Send me FREE, the new book- | 

let, Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 














Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 
side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
Then slice—or free sections from 
membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily separ- 
ated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp 
section by section! 
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of crispness 
for 
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How would you like something 
crisp and different for break- 
fast tomorrow? Well, serve 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies with a 
bit of preserved fruit and watch 
how appetites pick up. 

Rice Krispies are so crisp 
they actually crackle in milk or 
cream. Delicious in flavor. 
Nourishing too. 

Crisp ready-to-eat cereals are 
valuable in winter because they 
are so appetizing and lend such 
pleasing variety to heavy menus. 
Serve Kellogg Cereals often. 
There’s a wide variety. Look 
for the red-and-green packages 
at your grocer’s. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, PEP Bran 

Flakes, ALL-BRAN, All-Bran Biscuit, 

Wheat Krumbles, Whole Wheat Biscuit 
and Kaffee Hag Coffee. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. 
Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har- 
mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-J. 
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My Favorite Company Dinner 


(Continued from page 31) 


proceed leisurely. First I make the 
ice cream and set it out to cool, to be 
frozen after lunch. Here is my recipe: 


Ice Cream 


5 cupfuls of rich milk 

34 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 tablespoonful of vanilla 

1 teaspoonful of gelatine 

14 cupful of cold milk 

1 small can of evaporated milk 

Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the sugar, cornstarch, and salt, 
and mix smooth with a little of the 
hot milk, then stir into the remainder 
of the scalded milk and cook, stirring, 
until smooth and thick. Carefully add 
the beaten egg, stirring so it will not 
cook in lumps, and add the vanilla. 
Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in the 
half-cupful of cold milk, and add to 
the hot mixture. Let cool, then add 
the evaporated milk. 

My freezer is the crank type, half- 
gallon size. It takes 20 minutes to 
freeze the cream. I put the ice in a 
canvas bag to crush it, mix with one- 
fourth as much coarse salt, pack it 
well around the can, and turn the 
crank until it is very hard to turn. 
Then I remove the dasher, cork the 
hole in the lid, pack well with more 
ice and salt mixed in the same propor- 
tion, and put a pad over it. It will 
keep 10 hours when well packed. 

When I serve it I dip the scoop in 
warm water each time. I use chilled 
plates, slip a cake ring over each ball 
of ice cream, and place a pink rose in 
the center of each. 

When the cream is put out to cool I 
make the canapes, as directed previ- 
ously. Next I prepare the vegetables, 
putting all into cold water except the 
peas. 

A five pound roast of lamb (costing 
about $1.25 in our market) will take 
2% hours to cook, as we like it 
medium rare. I make two or three 
deep incisions in which I put a very 
tiny bit of crushed garlic. Then I rub 
the entire leg of lamb with salt, pepper 
and flour, lay a few strips of bacon 
over it, and sear in a hot oven (500 
degrees) for 30 minutes; then I re- 
move the bacon and reduce the oven 
temperature to 300 degrees to finish 
cooking. An hour before the roast is 
done I arrange the potatoes in the 
roaster with the lamb. They will cook 
a golden brown. I serve the roast ona 
hot platter with a few sprigs of pars- 
ley, the potatoes in a separate dish. 

The grape-mint jelly I have on 
hand, for I make it every autumn, by 
the following recipe. It can, of 


course, easily be made fresh, using the } 


bottled white grape juice. 
Grape-Mint Jelly 
2 cupfuls of juice from white grapes 
3 cupfuls of sugar 


Green coloring 
14 cupful of liquid pectin 


Mint leaves, or a few drops of spear- 


mint extract 


Heat the juice and sugar together. 7 


When it comes to boiling add just 
enough green coloring to make an 
appetizing tint, and add the liquid 
pectin. Let boil up once more, and 


pour into hot glasses over crushed | 


spearmint leaves, or flavor with the 
spearmint extract. 

The corn, if fresh, requires about 10 
minutes to cook in boiling unsalted 
water. If corn canned on the cob is 
used, it needs merely to be reheated, 
in the water in which it was canned. 
A covered kettle may be used. The 
peas are cooked last, in salted water 
to cover them, but with the saucepan 
uncovered so that they will keep their 
fresh color. When tender they are 
drained, and butter is added. At 
serving time they are placed in the 
re-heated timbale cases and arranged 
on a large platter. For serving these I 
use an “implement” called a platter 
server. A tomato server would work 
equally well. 

During the first hour that the roast 
is in the oven, I prepare the cocktails 
and set them in the icebox on a tray— 
they are on the table when dinner is 
announced—and set the table. My 
table linen is white, china white with 
ivory borders, gold bands, and sprigs 
of dull rose, blue, and green. I use 
pink glassware, amber-colored candles 
in a shade that blends with the china. 
The centerpiece is a low bowl in which 
are arranged, when they are in season, 
airy baby’s breath, pink and yellow 
columbines, and nigella. 

Since only an arch divides the living 
room from the dining room, I use a 
large screen to conceal the table. 
When dinner is ready the screen is 
moved between the table and the 
kitchen door. I can then leave that 
door open, while back of the screen is 
the tea cart with its ever ready tray. 
I do not believe I could get along with 
less than six trays of varying sizes. 

When a course is finished I quickly 
remove the dishes to this waiting tray 
and lift it to the drain board, and an- 
other is at hand to take its place. 

When serving hot soup I have it in 
a metal pitcher, from which it is so 
much easier and quicker to pour than 
from a kettle or ladle. The lip of my 
pitcher was too wide at first, so I 
simply bent the sides up a trifle. 
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_Merrery halve Sunkist Grape- 
fruit, and it is ready for breakfast. 
Sections lift right out. No bitter 
center core. Practically seedless. 
Serve without sugar or salt to please 
average tastes. 


(Below) A delightful salad combi- 
nation: Sunkist Grapefruit sections 
centered with cream cheese and gar- 
nished with cherries. 





Sections that lift right ou 


and other important advantages... 
in better Sunkist Grapefruit 


6 FIRST USE you quickly discover 
Sunkist’s vast improvement in 
grapefruit! 

Think of this—tender, juicy “sections” 
that lift right out of breakfast halves with 
a spoon! With Sunkist Grapefruit there 
is no mussy fussing with membranes—no 
bitter center core to be removed. In fact, 
you make no advance preparation of any 
kind. Simply halve and serve. Neither sug- 
ar nor salt is needed for most tastes. 


Note also that there are practically no 
seeds. This— and the greater ease with 
which they peel, slice and segment—in- 
vite you to enjoy the fresh, full-flavored 
tang of Sunkist Grapefruit in many quick- 
ly made salads, desserts and cocktails. 


These improvements, as you will realize, 
are results of superior natural growing 
conditions. 


Serve Sunkist Grapefruit often. Their 
alkaline reaction in the body is especially 
needed during cold weather when over- 
indulgence in good and necessary but acid- 
forming foods (eggs, meats and cereals) 
often results in Acidosis. 


FREE— New Recipe Booklet 
Send for the new, free booklet, “Sunkist 


Grapefruit Recipes,” telling many ways to 
serve this delicious, full-flavored fruit. 
Contains time-saving preparation hints 
and section on health, including “reduc- 
ing” suggestions. Mail coupon. 


Identify Sunkist Grapefruit by the trade- 
mark stamped on the skin and on the tis- 
sue wrapper. “Sunkist” is your assurance 
of dependable quality. © 1931 C.F.G.E. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


| CALIFORNIA Fruir GROWERS EXCHANGE | 
| Div. G-1801, Box 530, Station C | 
Los Angeles, California | 
Send me FREE, the new book- | 
let, Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 














Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 
side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
Then slice—or free sections from 
membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily separ- 
ated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp 
section by section! 
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Sunset Homes Consultation Service 


Open Plaster Joints 


The door trim and the floor base in our 
house are all shrunk away from the plaster. 
We complained to the carpenter, who said 
the plaster was uneven so that he could not 
fit the wood to the plaster wall. How can 
this be remedied?—Mrs. E. W., Oklahoma 
City. 

Consultation: This difficulty may 
be due to uneven plastering. Before 
plastering, there should be a 34-inch 
square piece called a “ground” nailed 
around the walls at the base line and 
the ceiling, or wherever wood trim has 
to be applied. This ground gives the 
plasterer a guide to trowel or rod up 
to, and permits a tight, even joint at 
all woodwork and plaster. You may 
be able to improve conditions now by 
putting a very small moulding on top 
of the base to take up the variation 
in the plaster surface——Architect. 

® ® 
Buying a Home 

How does one proceed in buying a home? 
A firm here is selling houses at so much a 
month, everything included in this monthly 
payment, and no down payment. 

In a case of this kind, if the buyer should 
be transferred or leave the town, would the 
house revert to the seller? Any information 
you can give me on this subject of financing 
a home will be appreciated.—Mrs. J. G. H., 
‘Casper, Wyoming. 

Consultation: In buying a home 
one should investigate the location 


Conducted by 


William I. Garren 


Architect 


If you are transferred, sell or rent 
the house. If you do not keep up the 
payments or interest the house will 
revert to the seller—Architect. 


® ® 
Imitation Flag Stone Walks 


Is it possible to imitate flag stones with 
cement and have the stones different colors 
like real stones?—R. F. L., Reno, Nevada. 

Consultation: This can be done in 
several ways. One is to build forms 
with 2 x 4 inch strips that have been 
tapered so they can be withdrawn 
after the cement is poured. Another 
way is to cast cement blocks in vary- 
ing shapes and lay them up together 
after. The cheapest method of imita- 
tion is to trowel the cement surface 
flat and level and while it is wet cut 
or score the surface with the edge of 
a flat piece of wood or a tool about 
11% inches wide, cutting about % inch 
deep. The different stones can be 
colored while wet by troweling min- 
eral pigment colors into the surface. 





A new idea for 
baby’s sun 
bath. The 
shell covering 
admits the 








and land value carefully and then 
have an authority appraise the home. 

It is difficult to advise you whether 
or not to buy any particular home. 
If the house is well located, well built 
and well designed, and satisfies your 
needs, and you can afford to buy it, 
you have nothing to lose. 

Avoid short term financing, that is 
notes or mortgages which expire be- 
fore they can be paid off, as it is diffi- 
cult to refinance when these instru- 
ments expire, unless the total amount 
required to be refinanced is under 40 
per cent of the value at the time. 
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Floors Rotting 


Why do the flooring and timbers rot under- 
neath a house? What should be done to” 
prevent this?—Mrs. M. M. J., Encinitas,” 
California. 

Consultation: Timber close to thel 
ground absorbs a certain amount of) 
dampness from the ground, and with-| 
out air and ventilation this condition’ 
encourages growth of attacking fun- 
gus. Insects that bore into the wood: 
are also likely to attack the wood) 
under these conditions. The common’ 
disintegrating factor is what is known” 
as dry-rot. This may be due entirely 
to lack of ventilation. 

The proper precaution is to raise! 
the floor joists not less than 1 foot” 
above the ground. Provide ample’ 
ventilation around two or three sides” 
of the house. Do not permit the soill 
at any point to touch or bear upon) 
the wood. Three inches of rough con-| 
crete on the ground will help in some) 
measure to protect against dampness. © 
Use redwood for foundation sills. 

@ ® 
Skylights 

In our kitchen we have a skylight that is_ 

always leaking or dripping. What causes” 


this and how can we remedy the condition? © 
—A. M., Eula, Oregon. ‘ 


Consultation: Skylights, due to the’ 
lower temperature of the glass, will” 





-condense any moisture in the room. 


This moisture collects on the glass 
and drips to the floor. The way to 
avoid this is to have the skylight) 
made with condensation troughs under) 
the glass divisions and with outlets” 
through the lower end of the skylight, 

draining out to the roof.—Architect. 


Editor’s Note:—Mr. Garren is glad” 
to help you with your building and re-) 
modeling problems. This service, how.” 
ever, does not include the furnishing” 
of house plans. When writing please 
express your problem clearly, and en- 
close self-addressed,stamped envelope. 





This sunbath 
house hasroof 
of the same 
material asde- 
scribed above. 
Further de- 
tails will be 
furnished 
upon request 
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210.000 
Pacific Coast Families 
will read THIS issue 

of SUNSET MAGAZINE 


XT issue will mark our second anniversary, 

and 215,000 Western families will read it. It 
certainly will be a happy birthday for this fast- 
growing magazine—and for me. 





Of course, a gain of 100,000 subscribers in two 
years is something for any magazine to be proud 
of. What pleases me most is the fact that this 
subscription growth is made possible very largely 
through the friendly feeling of our own sub- 
scribers, who not only enjoy the magazine 
themselves, but are so enthusiastic they recom- 
mend it to their friends. 


During these past two years we have had but 
one idea in mind—to make SUNSET an all- 
Western Magazine that would fit the every day 
needs of every home-loving family living on the 
West Coast. How well we have attained our aim 
is attested by the rapid increase in the number 
of subscribers and the enthusiasm these sub- 
scribers have shown in introducing the maga- 
zine to their friends and neighbors. 


Dozens of letters are received in every mail, in 
appreciation of the service SUNSET is rendering 
to ‘Shome folks’? West of the Rockies—in a way 
that no other publication has even attempted 
to do. It is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that I want personally to thank each and every 
one of you for the sincere cooperation and in- 
terest that you have shown in your letters and 
in the subscriptions you have each sent to us. 








PUBLISHER 
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“SURE! 
we'll have 
it WARM 
ina minute!” 


With Pearl Oil in a good oil heater, you can warm 
any room in a jiffy. Absolutely no odor—though 
you use it every hour of the day — because Pearl 
Oil is entirely consumed by the flame. 

In even the best oil heaters —you should use only 
the highest quality kerosene. Avoid asking for ‘ker- 
osene” or “coal oil” which may mean any kind of 
kerosene. Order “Pearl Oil” by the name that’s 
copyrighted for your protection. 


PEARL OIL 


(KEROSENE) 
for HEAT & LIGHT 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 23) 


that sent most men to do battle with 
the unknown, and it is about men of 
this kind that Frederick R. Bechdolt 
writes in “Giants of the Old West” 
(Century, $2.00). Like John Marsh, 
some of the men whose biographies 
make up the pages of this book have 
suffered neglect at the hands of 
historians. 

There are some old friends in the 
list of comparative unknowns that 
make up the personnel of “‘Giants of 
the Old West,” friends it is a pleasure 
to meet again in different dress. 
Brigham Young, John Augustus Sut- 
ter and Alexander Majors are here 
presented to us along with John Col- 
ter, William Ashley, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, William Becknell and James 
Pattie besides others who were active 
in the battle of the Alamo. 

Your reviewer would rather take 
his chances on being bowled over by 
the sportive motorists of today than 
to face the risk run by such men as 
John Colter in the days when the 
West was young. It appears that 
John was captured by Indians, strip- 
ped of every stitch of his clothing, 
turned loose and told to run. Hot on 
his heels, Indian braves whooped and 
waved tomahawks in the air. After 
running some five miles one Indian 
was still dogging his steps. In a hand 
to hand encounter John slew the 
Indian with the red man’s own spear 
and then hid in the river all day while 
the warriors searched for him. Here is 
a book that reads like fiction but is in 
fact a record of days not so long ago. 


"THE third in this trilogy of the old 
West books is “On the Old West 
Coast” by Major Horace Bell (Mor- 
row, $5.00) edited by Lanier Bartlett, 
co-author of “Adios.” It bears the 
subtitle of “Being Further Reminis- 
cences of a Ranger,” and that is just 
what the book is. 

In 1881 Major Bell wrote a volume 
of reminiscences; this is the second 
volume, containing further memories 
of tense events and original person- 
alities that had spiced his adven- 
turous years in California, Texas, 
Mexico and Central America. The 
major not only had a remarkable 
memory but a remarkably adven- 
turous life. He was a gold miner in 
Hangtown, a ranger in pursuit of the 
notorious Joaquin Murrieta, a soldier 
of fortune in the forces of Benito 
Juarez in Mexico, an aide to General 
William Walker on the celebrated 
filibuster into Nicaragua, a Union 
officer throughout the Civil War, and 
a newspaper editor in Los Angeles 
during the old Spanish California 
days. (Continued on page 43 
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The Major, it may readily be seen, 
was a man who went places and did 
things. His reminiscences are charm- 
ingly told with just a touch of par- 
donable egotism and in a “Don’t- 
contradict-me-sir” manner. A de- 
lightful book. 

Now to come down to the present 
with a book that is also reminiscent: 
“| MarrieD A Rancer!” by Mrs. 
“White Mountain” Smith (Stanford, 
$2.50). Just why there should be an 
exclamation point after the state- 
ment, “I married a ranger,” is difficult 
to say unless it simply reflects the 
general enthusiasm Mrs. Smith dis- 
plays over everything she does. But 
it is not the purpose of this depart- 
ment to quibble over the dotting of 
an “1” nor the exclamation-pointing 
of a ranger. 

“I Married a Ranger” is full of 
delightful incidents told in an inti- 
mate, breezy fashion that carries a 
smile with it even when describing 
some of the trying moments in the 
life of a western ranger’s wife. I 
would like this book if for no other 





Nature’s Corn Popper 


Cotton fields are Nature’s 
Huge corn popper. 

At first the cotton plants 
Pop slowly, 

As the grains of corn 
Become crunchy white morsels— 
Then Nature gives the 

Corn popper a shake 

And suddenly—one morning 
It is bursting full of 

Popped corn! 


Hungry pickers gather all 
The fluffy whiteness, 
And the field lies 

Brown and desolate. 

But do not grieve, 

For in one short year 
History (and Nature) 
Will repeat themselves. 


| —Jean McCaleb 


—— e 








reason than that Mrs. Smith did not 
go into ecstasies over Indian Dances 
and was brave and honest enough to 
say that after watching an ordinary 
one for a time she strolled off to bed. 
She does, however, give such a vivid 
account of the Hopi snake dance that 
the reader feels inclined to squirm in 
unison with the rattlers that writhe 
about the naked Indians. 

Before Mrs. Smith was Mrs. Smith 
she worked in the Park Office at 
Grand Canyon. She was the first 
woman ever placed in field service 
there. She faced her job with all the 
fortitude of a pioneer. Her garden 
Was visited by cows and her house 
by squirrels; rocks from a dynamite 
dlast caved in her roof but still she 
held on and has lived to write this 
sprightly account of what it is like 
to-be the wife of a Chief Ranger in 
fh. Grand Canyon. 
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Why Shiver? Get a New Firelight Heater 





Firelight ... warm and 
cheery as an open fire 


NJOY those few extra degrees of warmth 

that make life worth living. With a new 
FIRELIGHT Heater you can be snugly comfort- 
able, regardless of cold weather. 











Feel FIRELIGHT’S quick heat, see its glowing 
light, at your dealer’s. Pick it up. See how easily 
you can carry it from room to room, wherever 
you want to trade shivers for luxurious warmth 
by the roomful. 









Choice of finishes: porcelain in white or colors, 
or satin-black japan. Pyrex fire-bowl. Other 
new Perfection Heaters, all-metal. Prices $6.25 
to $17.75. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning 
Room Heaters 
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Better quality, even at a 
higher price, will cause 
many housewives to prefer 


a certain product. 


Better quality, at no higher 
price, extends the prefer- 


ence to everyone. 


Fy ogee yourself with 
the better quality of 
so that your 
family may enjoy the surpassing 
richness and delicacy that these 
syrups will bring to your table, 
and in order that you may get 
the greatest value for your money. 


Amaizo Syrups 


Try Amaizo Golden Syrup as 
a spread on waffles and pancakes. 
Also on the children’s after- 
school bread—it will give them 
a sweet that is endorsed by 


physicians. 


Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 
(vanilla flavored) is excellent for 
sauces, cakes, candies and similar 
cooking purposes where a clear 


syrup is preferred. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 
. Chicago 


New York. 





GOLDEN SYRUP. 
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DON AMAIZO 


On the Radio Every Monday 
Night, Coast-to-Coast Hookup 
over the Columbia System. 








yr. cans of convenient sizes identi- 
i fied by the Amaizo name and 


the gingham background design. 






. CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 


Other Amaizo Products 


Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 
Amaizo Pancake: Syrup 
Amaizo Oil for Salads and for 
Shortening 
=m Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
e Gravies, etc. 
iosmeam Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use 
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Cranberry Recipes 


RANBERRIES used to be a 


twice-a-year event. 


ordered the Monday of Thanksgiving © 
week to accompany the turkey and” 
Christmas ~ 
But then, ice cream used 


then, perhaps, for the 


goose also. 


They were 


to be limited to Sunday school picnics 
and birthday parties, and pink lem. 


onade to circus day. 


All these three have now become 
all-year-round foods, though we now 
dignify the lemonade by calling it 
punch of some kind, and we have 
dressed up the ice cream into sundaes 
and parfaits and have elaborated the 


uses of the cranberry as 


well. 


Speak of cranberries on the eastern 
coast, and one brings to mind scenes 
that would fit into any Cape Cod 
story. Mention them on the western 
slope and the picture resolves itself 
into a stretch of watery Oregon or 
Washington coast lowland, with 2 
background of evergreens, and _ per- 
haps foreground a vista of the rolling 


Pacific itself. 


In spite of the long list of popular 
guises of the cranberry, the jelly prob- 


ably remains at the top. 


This jelly, 


as best liked, differs from most fruit 
jellies, in that most of the pulp re. 


mains with the juice. 


The straining 


is done through a wire sieve instead 
of the customary jelly bag, and thu: 
there is a firmer texture, more pleasing 
with the meat with which cranberry 


jelly is served. 
Cranberry Jelly 


4 cupfuls of cranberries (usually 1 pound 


1 cupful of boiling water 
2 cupfuls of sugar 


Wash and pick over the berries 
Add the boiling water and cook until 


the berries are soft, about 


15 minutes. 


Press through a wire sieve, add the 


sugar, and return to the 


until it sheets from the spoon. 


fire. Cook 


Pou 


into glasses or into molds, if fo! 


immediate use. 


A winter’s supply of cranberri 
jelly may be made at once, and sealet 
in glasses with paraffin just as othe! 


fruit jellies are. 


This makes it eas} 


to serve whenever the occasion for i 


arises. 


And for those who take advantag( 
of the commercial good things, there 
| is tender, quivery cranberry jelly 1 Mery, 
cans, ready to open and turn out. 


: 
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With the increase in mechanical re4he ¢ 
| frigeration comes easy serving of fruit), ¢, 


ices or sherbets with the meat =f 


texture of many a meal. 


| Just the right touch of tartness wi 
do much to relieve the too substantia “ie 
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Bake 


This cranberry sherbet is one of, 19 


those delicate touches. 


only its flavor and chill iciness, but it} 





(See next pag 
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Cranberry Sherbet 
(For Mechanical Refrigerator) 

1 pound of cranberries 

4 cupfuls of water 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of granulated gelatine 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

2 egg whites 

Cook the berries in two cupfuls of 

the water and put through a fine 
sieve. Add the sugar, and heat 
enough to dissolve it. Have the gela- 
tine previously soaked in a table- 
spoonful of the water and add to the 
hot mixture after removing it from 
the stove. Stir until the gelatine is 
dissolved, then add the remaining 
cold water. Pour into trays and 
freeze toa mush. At this stage, turn 
sundaes out into a deep bowl and beat with a 
ited the rotary beater until foamy, then fold 
/ in the stiffly beaten egg whites, and 
easter fF nish freezing without stirring. 


eS 





o be a 
y were 
sgiving 
ey and 
ristmas 
m used 
picnics 
ik lem- 


become 
we now 
lling it 
re have 


scenes This amount will fill two small re- 
pe \0C' frigerator trays, and will serve 12 
western) nersons. 
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With a crisply brown roast of beef 

r pork, the uncooked relish given 

sail finds the right spot. It may be 

made the same day it is to be served, 

or it will keep very well for some days, 
in a cool place. 


egon OF 
with a 
nd per- 


> rolling 


popular 
ly prob. Uncooked Cranberry Relish 
is jelly, 1 pound of cranberries 
st fruit 1 orange, Eel only 

Ip r 2 cupfuls of sugar vas 
aang 1 orange, grated rind and juice 
instead Put the berries and orange pulp 
nd thu: through the food chopper, using the 
pleasing coarse knife. Mix thoroughly with 
anberry the other ingredients, and let stand 


for four or five hours, stirring occa- 
sionally until all of the sugar is dis- 
solved. This makes about a quart, 


rlpound and is always so popular that it will 
usually disappear at a dinner for six. 
Then comes the pie that has often 
berries been called mock cherry pie, though 
ok untl why delicious cranberries need _to 
wo masquerade under any other fruit’s 
“. t reputation is a mystery to me. I like 
> oom to call the pie by its own name. 
1. Pout 
, if fot Cranberry Pie 
2 cupfuls of cranberries, chopped coarse 
-anberr\ : cupful of seedless raisins 
d sealec 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
othe 1 cupful of sugar 
as ¥ teaspoonful of salt 
3 it eas) 1 tablespoonful of butter 
on for 1 Plain pastry for two crusts 


Mix the berries and raisins with the 
lvantagicombined flour, sugar and salt. Have 
gs, thelGeady a pie pan lined with plain pas- 

jelly i try. Fill with the berry mixture, dot 
out. ‘over with bits of the butter, moisten 
nical re the edge of the pastry, cover with a 
g of fruil ‘top crust, trim and press the edges 
t coursGitogether, and prick the top for steam 
ness fre (Strips of pastry may be 
bstanti@ased to form a lattice top if preferred.) 
Bake in a quick oven, (425 degrees) 
3 one For 10 minutes, then lower the heat to 
rings 0375 degrees for 25 minutes longer. 


| it 
sar —JEANNETTE CRAMER. 
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what perfection 


Calumet's 
Double-Action 
brings to baking 


Hot, tender muffins—that men rave about 
and gobble up. Golden brown cakes—with 
an unusual delicacy, a smoothness of tex- 
ture that makes you proud to cut them. 

That’s the kind of perfection Calumet’s 
Double-Action brings. Extraordinary per- 
fection! No wonder Calumet is the /arg- 
est-selling baking powder in the 
world to-day. 

Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. Then, 
in the oven, the second action starts. It 
carries on the leavening. Up!...up!. 
it keeps raising the batter and holds it 
high and light until your cake is beauti- 
fully baked. 


SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


ist ACTION 


2nv ACTION 





Make this test — Sce for yourself how 
Calumet Baking Powder acts twice to make 
your baking better. Put two level teaspoons 
of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons 
of water, stir rapidly five times and remove 
the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
slowly, half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s 
first action—the action that Calumet special- 
ly provides to take place in the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is Calumet’s 
second action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the heat of 
your oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet’s Double-Action pss protects 


your baking from failure. 4021, G. F. COnP, 






The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


MarRION JANE PARKER, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 
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Pure! Economical! All baking powders 
are required by law to be made of pure, 
wholesome ingredients. But not all are 
alike in their action nor in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly 
the right ingredients, in exactly the right 
proportions to produce perfect leaven- 
ing action— Double-Action. 

Try Calumet. Remember to use only 
one level teaspoon to each cup of sifted 
flour. This is the usual Calumet propor- 
tion and should be followed for best re- 
sults—a splendid economy! .. Mail cou- 


pon for the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Calumet is a product of General Foods Corporation 














Name 

Street 

City State F R E E | NEW CALUMET 
Fill in completely— print name and address c—s-1-31 = BAKING BOOK 


Mary families when 


planning their summer 


Planning the Cabin Kitchen 








cabins high on some mountain 
slope, edging a blue lake, or 
facing the ever-changing ocean 
wish to retain a feeling of rus- 
ticity. This may be accom- 
plished in the cabin kitchen 
without completely sacrificing 
all conveniences. Also there 
need not be an exorbitant ex- 
pense involved to achieve these 
results. 

A kitchen of this kind was 
carefully planned and executed 
and has proved its worth in 
economy of time and labor. 
The first consideration was the 
amount of space to be devoted 
to the kitchen. Measurements 
of ten by eight feet were finally 
decided upon, and while this 
may seem very small, meals 
have been prepared in it for 
from ten to twenty persons. 

The stove was the next fea- 
ture to be selected. A good 
wood stove was purchased, one 
of the kind which burns up all 
the ashes, thereby eliminating 
a great deal of dirt and bother. 
The best part of the stove, how- 
ever, was the addition thereto 
of a copper boiler. This was bought 
second-hand at the same time as the 
stove. The boiler is square, and holds 
about twenty gallons of water. Coils 
from it are located in the firebox of 
the stove, and hot water is obtainable 
very shortly after the fire has been 
started. The copper of the boiler 
retains the heat so the water stays 
hot for six or seven hours after being 


By 
Priscil ; 
riscilla Ware dish. The drain was connected| 
— = Who Lives to a long pipe, carried outside 7 
c in the cabin and partially buried) 
Spokane under loose gravel, dirt andj 












































thoroughly heated. There is a faucet 
on the front, so that it is the next 
thing to having running hot water, 
which is a delightful convenience no 
matter where found. 

A second-hand sink in remarkably 
good condition was purchased from 
a plumbing establishment. The holes 
where faucets would ordinarily be in- 
stalled were covered by a wide soap 


Shingles make an interesting inside wall finish in this comfortable, livable cabin 
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leaves. The drainage is perfect. 

At each side of the sink were 
built two drainboards, flanked 
by two open cupboards of four 
deep shelves each. The cup- 
board on the left is used for 
canned goods and such sup- 
plies as are impervious to mois- 
ture. The one on the right is 
reserved for the dishes, so that 
the person drying them does 
not have to take any additional 
steps to put them away. Un- 
derneath the drainboards is 
space for kettles, pails, the sack 
of potatoes and the dishpan. 

Above the sink was built a 
double window, affording a 
view of the creek as it empties 
into the lake, a gorgeous sight 
at any time, an_ especially 
lovely one at sunset when the 
supper or dinner dishes are 
being done. 

The only two articles of fur- 
niture in the kitchen are a 
table and a ladder stool. The 
“table” was once a commode, 
also purchased second-hand. 
It has the advantage over an 
ordinary table in that it has two large 
drawers, one for the camp silver and 
cooking utensils, the other for nap- 
kins, oiled paper and such accessories; 
while underneath the drawers behind 
closed doors there is space for pots 
and pans. This particular commode 
was given a coat of green paint and 
the top was finished with composition 

in green to match, giving a surface 
similar to marble. On this surface 
pastry may be rolled out with the 
minimum of ease and speed. A win- 
dow was set in the wall above the 
table. 


"THE little ladder stool proved of 
inestimable value, the ladder 
being used many times a day to 
reach things on the higher shelves, 
while the stool itself is used as a 
chair or to sit at the table and pre- 
pare fruit or vegetables. The stool 
was painted the same green as the 
table. 

Since it is sometimes necessary in” 
cabins to guard against dampness or! 
insects tin cans may be well utilized.) 
A number of large, round cans were 
garnered and also painted green.) 
The large-sized marshmallow cans} 
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were found especially useful and of 
good dimensions. A shelf was put 
along one wall and the cans placed 
on it. In them may be kept sugar, 
cereals, flour and all such commodities. 

Outside under a sheltering roof was 
built a cooler, a large screened box 
with a door on hinges. Protruding 
nails were hammered into the upper 
inside framework. On these nails fish 
may be hung and in this manner kept 
much longer than under other circum- 
stances. The rest of the cooler box 
may be used for meat, fresh vege- 
tables and more perishable goods. 

The details of the cabin were plan- 
ned through the long winter months 
and purchases made during that time, 
also the painting, so when the cabin 
was built in the spring the kitchen 
equipment was simultaneously com- 
plete. The owners spent many happy 
hours planning and putting the plans 
into execution, and when the whole 
was finished it was found to have both 
value and usefulness without detract- 
ing from the rustic surroundings. 


A Paint Idea 


HERE is a peculiar stability in 

fed paints, generally unknown to 
the layman, which usually renders 
useless every good effort made by 
him to recolor the original coat with 
other paints, stains, or enamels. He 
realizes within a year or less his labors 
have failed, and the thrill of having a 
beautiful new finish is ruined by the 
everlasting effort of the red which 
pushes to the surface and forces a pink 
mixture with the new. 

He who refinishes a red background 
will find himself satisfied in his work 
if he will first give the surface of red a 
heavy coat of black paint, then upon 
this black coat a priming coat of 
white. Following these, two coats of 
the desired color will be ample for a 
new finish. 

I found this secret through my own 
experience after several paint dealers 
had warned me of failure in getting 
rid of red color—G. U. N., Santa 
Rosa, California. 


To punch a hole 
through the new copy 
of Sunset, in the up- 
per left-hand corner, 
then place the maga- 
zine on a large ring 
such as is used for 
loose-leaf notebook 
covers. I do this each 
month and at the end 
of the year I have all 
my Sunsets in one 
large and very handy 
book. They are very 
easy to keep in this 


It 
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Idea 
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Even if you 


TRIM YOUR 
WICK BUT 
TWICE THIS 
WINTER... 
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way for reference. 











... you will still be 
assured of clean, 
odorless heat with 
Burnbrite Kerosene 


KEK HK EK KK EK KE Ce @ D> 2D 99 2D 29-29 29-9 9 D-DD 


ARBON impurities, common 

in ordinary kerosenes, cause 

smoke, soot, char and odor. These 

are reduced to the very minimum in 

Burnbrite Kerosene by the purifying 
Edeleanu process. 


To demonstrate how clean Burn- 
brite really is, seven brands of kero- 
sene were burned night and day in 
identical lamps. After 60 twenty- 
four-hour days the Burnbrite flame 
was still bright though the wick had 
not been trimmed once.Others,with 
wicks carbon-choked, had sputtered 
out. Of all the chimneys none was 
as clean as Burnbrite’s. 


This same Burnbrite in your kero- 
sene heater assures glowing,radiant 
heat. Start with these chilly days to 
use Burnbrite —the modern, puri- 
fied kerosene. You'll be surprised 
how seldom cleaning and wick trim- 
ming are necessary. 


Red, green and cream Associated 
stations and garages and neigh- 
borhood grocers everywhere sell 
Burnbrite Kerosene. 


KEROSENE 


ASSOCIATED OIL 


COMPANY 


Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi-fractionated Gasoline, 
Cycol Motor Oils and Greases, Associated Ethyl Gasoline and 
Associated Stoddard Solvent for finest dry cleaning. 


ENJOY MOTORING WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 









W E are glad that the January 
number of Sunset reaches 
you before the first of the year, for it 
gives us a chance to get in a word be- 
fore all your New Year’s resolutions 
are made. It gives us an opportunity 
to suggest that somewhere in that 
list (preferably at the top) you include 
a resolution which expresses your de- 
termination to travel more this com- 
ing year. For after all, living here in 
the West we have so many travel op- 
portunities that there is no excuse for 
being a poky stay-at-home. Trips 
may be long or short but the very joy 
of getting away from the usual routine 
gives a new zest to living; makes us 
more interesting both to ourselves 
and to our friends. 

If you do make such a resolution 
we hope you will not be satisfied with 
the mere making. We hope you will 
follow it up with some concrete plans. 
It’s never too soon to plan for any- 
thing and somehow, formulated plans 
have a way of materializing, while 
vague dreams often dwindle away 
into nothing. 

Here is one SuNSET reader who evi- 
dently thinks as we do, for he is start- 
ing the new year by making very 
definite travel plans for the Spring. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I have a problem which I hope you can 
help me solve. I am going to have five days 
during the month of May to see California. 
I have business in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles but want to see as much of the whole 
state as I can. The five days are exclusive 
of the time to be spent on business matters. 
I am going to San Francisco first. Now how 
— you go about it?—Mr. L. U. K., Ogden, 
Utah. 


Seeing all of California in five days 
is about as possible as getting the 
proverbial camel through the needle’s 
eye, but five days, however short, are 
better than none at all. 

It would be folly to try to include 
too much, so considering the fact that 
you must be in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles it would probably be wisest 
to concentrate your time on those two 
cities and the territory between, leav- 
ing the northern part of the state until 
some other time. 

With that much settled it seems to 
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If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


us that there are two possible plans of 
action. One, dividing your time be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles 
with the idea of seeing only those two 
cities and their surrounding territory. 
Two days in San Francisco, two days 
in Los Angeles and one in travel be- 
tween the two cities. By taking the 
day trip by train you will be able to 


Wonders \ 


Of a Wanderer 


1. Where does one secure a passport? 

Application for passports must be 
made in person either at a United 
States passport agency or at the 
office of the county clerk. Passport 
agencies on the western coast are 
located at San Francisco and Seattle. 
Application should be made at least 
five weeks before your sailing date. 


2. Does every member of a family tra- 
veling together need a passport? 

No. The passport of the husband 
and father may include his wife and 
minor children. A woman’s passport 
may include her minor children. But 
if members of the same family wish 
to make separate journeys or return 
singly to the United States, each 
must carry his own passport. 

It is not necessary for adults and 
children to appear at the passport 
office when included in another's 
application. 


3. What documents should one take 
with him when applying for a 
passport? 

a. Two 3 x 3 inch photographs 
of each person named in the appli- 
cation. A group picture may be used 
when wife or wife and children are 
included. 

b. Birth or baptismal certificate 
or affidavit sworn to before a notary 
by a relative, if applicant is Amer- 
ican born. 

c. Naturalization 
certificate or official 

(Questions continued 
on page 51.) 

































Tell us just what 
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get at least a glimpse of the interven- 
ing country. Or you could go by boat 
and have the delightful experience of 
a sea voyage. 

The other possibility would be to 
spend one sight-seeing day in San 
Francisco, take a three-day motor 
coach tour to include the most beauti- 
ful and interesting places between the 
two cities, and spend the fifth day 
sight-seeing in Los Angeles. 

On this trip you could leave San 
Francisco at 8:00 in the morning, 
touring south through the luxurious 
homes of Burlingame and San Mateo 
to Palo Alto where the beautiful cam- 
pus of Stanford University is located. 
Then on to the big redwood trees hear 
Santa Cruz—some of these trees are 
300 feet in height and 60 feet and 
more in circumference. A stop is 
made for lunch in Santa Cruz. 

The afternoon’s drive leads to Del 
Monte where an over night stop is 
made. The next morning comes a 
great treat—the famous 17 mile drive 
which leads through Monterey, the 
first Spanish capital of California; 
through Del Monte forest, with its 
gnarled cypress trees; along the ever 
fascinating jagged coast line to Car- 
mel, a unique artist colony; and to the 
Mission El] Carmelo, which is the 
resting place of Father Junipero 
Serra. 

The trip then continues south 
through Salinas of rodeo fame, and 
other interesting localities, to Atasca- 
dero where you arrive just in time for 
lunch. Santa Barbara still farther 
south is where the second night’s stay 
is made. This city is one of the most 
beautiful in California. You will be 
interested in its imposing mission and 
picturesque homes. Several hours are 
spent in this vicinity. 

Much of the route on to Los An- 
geles lies along the ocean and there 
are lovely contrasts of blue sea and 
brown hills. Then comes Hollywood 
and finally Los Angeles. You will see 
by the folders we aré sending that the 
cost of the tour is $47.50. This in- 
cludes absolutely all expenses with 
the very best of hotel accommoda- 
tions. (Continued on page 49 
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June: 


Sunset Travel Service 
®@ © 


With a limited amount of time the 
best way to see a city is to take ad- 
vantage of organized sight seeing 
tours. We have all, in our day, poked 
fun at the ‘“‘rubber-neck wagon” but 
after all it is a boon to the sight-seer 
and what is more, the modern glori- 
fied editions are luxurious, dignified, 
and expeditious. Therefore we sug- 
gest taking such tours in both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Do You Want a United 
States Touring Map? 


| WEshould like to share some excellent 
automobile road maps with you. A 
supply has been given us and we shall 
be glad to mail a copy to any SUNSET 
reader sending a two cent stamp to the 
Travel Editor, Sunset Maaazing, 1045 
| Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. These maps show all main U.S. 
highways throughout the United States 
and include a reliable mileage chart. 








Hawaii Any Time 

There are some places of which one 
may say, “Summer is the best sea- 
son,” or ““Be sure to go there in the 
winter,” but of Hawaii one can say, 
“Go any time!” 

So many persons write to us asking 
whichis the best season to visit Hawaii, 
and we dislike to make a choice, for 
each has its own charm. So far as 
climate goes, the variation in tempera- 
ture is slight the year around. The 
summer season is perhaps the gayest 
because of the influx of summer vaca- 
tionists. If one likes crowds and peo- 
ple, then summer is the time. But 
spring is the season of the spectacular 
Blossom Festival, autumn brings the 
Kall Festival and Kalakaua Day, 
while in winter Hawaii offers a refuge 
from the chilly rains and snows of 
other localities. So we say, take your 
choice. Any season is the best. 

For the convenience of those con- 
templating a trip to the Islands in the 
next eight months we offer the follow- 
ing calendar of events. 

January: 
Surfboard Races. 
New Year’s Day football—University of 
Hawaii vs. University of Idaho. 
February: 
Washington’s Birthday celebration. 
Territorial Legislature convenes. 
March: 
Kite Day. 
April: 
Aloha Spring Festival. 
May: , 
Lei Day, May 1. ¢ 
Flowering trees commence to bloom. 
Boy Day, May 5. 
Japanese pageantry. 


Flowering trees in full bloom. 





Kamehameha Dar June 11. 
Regatta at Waikiki. 
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Southwest 


The long steel arc of Southern Pacific’s SUNSET 
RouTE curves through America’s winter sun- 
shine belt. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio and picturesque 
New Orleans highlight it 2500 thrilling miles. 


To go East this romantic way costs no more, in 
most cases, than other routes. Plan to go leisurely, 
stopping en route to see the color and life of the 
Old Southwest...linger awhile at Indio and Palm 
Springs or the guest ranches of Southern Arizona. 


Go East via SUNSET ROUTE. Return on GOLDEN 
STATE ROUTE via Kansas City; OVERLAND ROUTE 
straight across mid-continent; or SHASTA ROUTE 
through the Pacific Northwest. Go one way, re- 
turn another, on trains that are tradition—‘‘Sun- 
set Limited,” “Golden State Limited,” “Overland 
Limited” and “Cascade,” 





Southern Pacific 





Capp, General Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 
McFauL, Passenger Traffic Manager, Los Angeles 
ORMANDY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Portland 


E. W. 
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INTERNATIONALLY 


JALEXANDRI 





HOTEL 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO STOP AT THE DISTINCTIVE WORLD: 
FAMOUS ALEXANDRIA THAN AT THE AVERAGE HOTEL y 
Hf 


RATES Yi} |] 
Single with bath #3 to #8 ff ]] 
Double with bath #4 to #10 LY yyy 
WT 
MMM 
YY 


ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY-MONTHLY ff Y} Y} /f 
AND RESIDENTIAL RATES } Y Y Y 
Y Uf 
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The Alexandria Hotel is 
an affiliated unit of The 
Eppley Hotel Cos 20 Hotels in 
the Middle West, Louisville, 
Ky. and Pittsburgh, Po. & the 
Hamilton chain of Hotels in 
alifornia 


E.C. EPPLEY 


President 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
“ Vice-President and 
[EES hegicopae : Managing Director 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

: 520 No. Michigan Ave. 
ari Se ant 7 Suite 422 

~ — Wig 4 =Phone - Superior 44/6 
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AN IDEA FOR “LIVE WIRE” 


BOYS +» GIRLS 


Make a New Year’s resolution—decide right 
now that you will start up a little business 
of your own and earn spending money and 
prizes each month during the year of 1931. 


The SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB has a dandy 
offer for a few “‘live wire’? boys and girls 


between the ages of six and fourteen years. 


Talk this over with Dad and Mother—get 


Mail This 
their consent—then fill in and mail the 


Coupon 
Today coupon below. 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 
1045 Sansome St., Rm. 206 Dong op en oe 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I want to win money and prizes. Please send full details of your offer to me. 
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July: 

4th of July Regatta, Hilo. 

Shell racing. 
August: : 

Island polo championship games. 
September: 

Hawaiian Regatta, Honolulu. 

+ FF & 


Are You Interested in The 
Spanish Americas? 


We are calling the attention of Sun- 
SET readers to a region about which 
we ordinarily hear very little but one 
that has truly unique charm, unde- 
stroyed by commercialism or enforced 
uniformity. 

Travel Editor: 

My husband and I are celebrating our 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary by taking 
a trip to Havana, this March, going via the 
Canal. Having always been more or less 
curious about and interested in the Spanish 
Americas we thought this trip would offer us 
opportunity to “take in” the lower west 
coast cities en route. We, however, find that 
many of the large ships do not touch along 
the west coast but make their first stop at 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Can you tell me, please, if there is some 
special service available to these ports? Also 
will you give us information about what to 
see in Havana? Thank you.—Mrs. B. L., 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

A trip to Havana is a joy at any 
time and certainly a delightful way to 
celebrate an anniversary. It is pos- 
sible to take a ship from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, touch at a few west 
coast cities, go through the Canal, 
touch at the extreme northern point 
of Colombia, South America, and pro- 
ceed to Havana. The ships which 
make this trip are combination freight 
and passenger boats but have excel- 
lent first class passenger accommo- 
dations with beds instead of berths, 
good meals, wide decks, and attrac- 
tive lounges. 

The stop at each port is not long, 
usually one day, but much can be seen 
in a day. The only port of call in 
Mexico 1s Mazatlan, a tidy little Mex- 
ican town with low, white-washed 
adobe houses and red tiled roofs. It 





around the city to see the market place, 
bull ring, and other interesting places. 


large enough for ships to enter. La 


and the capital of El Salvador. Here 
also it is pleasant to hire an automo- 
bile for a tour of the town. 

Though Corinto has a population 
of only 2,000 it is the chief port on the 
west coast of Nicaragua. Here the 
steamer goes alongside the wharf. 
There are many fascinating native 
shops where birds, tropical fruits, and 











curios are on sale. (Cont. on page 57 


is possible to take automobile trips | 


The next stops are at Champerico, © 
Guatemala, and Acajutla, El Salva- 7 
dor. At both ports passengers go | 
ashore in lighters as there is no harbor | 


Libertad is a large commercial port | 
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Next comes Balboa, Canal Zone. 
We suggest taking a trip to include 
not only Balboa but Panama City, a 
drive over the Ancon Boulevard to 
a Ancon, thence to Old Panama to see 
e the ruins of the city burned and looted 
by the buccaneer Morgan in 1670. 
The trip through the Canal to Cris- 
e : P ug 
single room tobal reveals vivid tropical scenery. 
rate simply add Luncheon is served on deck that day 
f SuN- $1 extra tor two so that none of the thrilling experi- 
which persons—making it al- ence of passing through the locks need 
it one most as inexpensive for two be missed by the passengers. It takes 
unde- to stay at the Lexington as one. seven hours to pass through the Canal. 
forced At Cristobal, the Atlantic terminus 
SINGLE of the Canal, there are so many in- * 
, | teresting places to see: the French avore sg Ips 
ng our cae ee) TWIN BEDS Quarter, Battery Beach, France Field, 
taking | $°350 — $4 $5 — 86 Fort Davis, Gatun Locks, etc. TO 
oe One and one-half days are spent at 
or less Cc ; : : 
vale artagena, capital of Bolivar state in 
anish ape : : az 
= us DOUBLE Colombia. It is the oldest city in 
r west Add the Dollar South America and has many old 
ad aot cathedrals and fortifications built four 
sara centuries ago. Puerto, Colombia, is 
801 ROOMS the last ras “ Havana. s day TRAVELERS PRAISE THE MALOLO 
5 some Each with Private Bath (tub and shower), 1s spent here. fe suggest taking a 
4 ree Circulating ice water. Mirrored doors. train trip to Barranguilla. This route AND ALL THE MATSON FLEET 
BL. ae lies along the famous Magdalena 
ae River and is most enjoyable. Many things attract travelers to the 
—_— If you should prefer the Since there are so many things to Matson — Pig ogy nee 
ay to, American Plan (three meals do and see in Havana we shall not try | Yenient—almost_ Jike “commuting 
, ¥ included), add $3 per person to describe them all in a letter but wil! rine v seagpetatia 
5 pos > Honolulu. And Matson ships are so 
: per day to any room rate. send me very helpful printed z gee 
1C1SCO € you some very heipful p comfortable, especially in the gen- 
west matter giving a much more complete erous space given to decks and 
‘anal, In addition to our reg- idea of the city. staterooms. 
point pig dining Pag 6 © You’ve heard of the luxurious 
d pro- service, we now offer a Malolo—the 4-day liner to Hawaii. 
which new restaurant — The W onders of a Wanderer She has seven great decks, all served 
reight Colonial — making a ; ’ by elevators. The Malolo heads the 
excel- specialty of home- (Continued from page 48) Matson Fleet. Every ship has Mat- 
mmo- cooked food at popular copy of.court record of naturalization, son standards of comfort—Maui, 
erths prices. Guest entrances if a naturalized citizen. Matsonia, Ventura, right down the 
’ ° ° list. 
ttrac- inside the hotel. 4. For how long is a passport valid? 
; Two years from date of issue. They CARE-FREE TOURING 
long, The Lexington was de- can be renewed to a period of six years The Matson Line offers many inclu- 
2 seen manee Sy Sate with payment of $2.00 for each two- sive tours. For example: Sail from 
F A Weover, architects also ear extension pe = a aaa ne 
all in at ths. tan iehte y ‘ San Francisco, spend a week in Hawaii 
Mex- Astoria (one block 5. What is the fee for securing a passport? visiting two islands and Kilauea Vol- 
ashed north), the Pierre and Six dollars ($5.00 accompanying the cano, return to San Francisco, all for 
s. It other world-famous application to Washington and $1.00 as little as $293.50. 
aa hotels. being paid to the clerk or agent before 
sl In the Grand Cen- whom the application is made.) SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 
ace iss ° a : 
oy a i Mec 6. Wee dee ome present his passport tal ae ans pon you oe 
saidinn nuste smart shes while traveling? fonolulu to Samoa, Fiji, Australia. 
me ” and Broadway’s To officials of the ship on which you You'll enjoy a South Seas tour. 
aiva- Theatres. are sailing; at the international boun- 2 
rs gog dary line when entering a foreign coun- For folders, ask your 
arbor | Descriptive try; in all dealings with foreign officials; travel agent, or: 
La ® folders occasionally upon registering at hotels; 
4 gladly mailed whenever for any reason identification 
port on request is necessary. In short, your passport 
Here i becomes your most important posses- ATSON INE 
‘Oomo- | sion and it is advisable to carry it with 
you constantly, for you never can tell (Address Dept. $-311) 
ation when it may be requested. SAN FRANCISCO... .. . 215 Market Street 
‘lie viNote: This is the first of a series of | | Log ANGELES... .. . 723 W. Seventh Street 
n the Wonders of a Wanderer.”” Ensuing PORTLAND 971 Place Street 
e the “‘wonders”’ will have to do with visés, | |, OT TT pone 
sharf. LEXINGTON AVE of 48" ST. aliens leaving the United States on WRN ie oeks eel ea 814 Second Avenue 
ative NEW YORK CITY temporary trips abroad, how best to = 
- and) FrankGregson,Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres. carry money when traveling abroad, 
ee 451 Direction of American Hoteis Corporation arrangements for receiving mail, etc. 
© 
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CATCHING 
COLD? 


Drink water and 
‘rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 








a famous cold remedy 
for over 35 years 


TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 60¢ 
at all 
druggists’ 


OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today. 


Dept. K21, Mentholatum 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE 
of Mentholatum. Enclosed is 
4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name 


Address 
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Beauty 


By Jean 


«ce 


HARMING creatures that flit 
through house cleaning, and 
putter gracefully in the garden are 
quite all right in the story book,” 
lamented a friend of mine recently, 


_ “but how they can appear from morn- 


ing until evening so immaculately 
groomed and so beautiful without so 
much as a wisp of hair misplaced is 
beyond me!” How many of you feel 
likewise and secretly envy this story 
book heroine? Well, if nothing else, 
she can at least be an incentive to you! 

No one has such a splendid oppor- 
tunity as has the busy homemaker to 
keep healthy—the first big step to- 
ward beauty. Arise at what hour you 
will, but as you tumble out of bed, 
be faithful to your radio’s call of “up 
and down and up and down—relax!” 
No excuse for laziness here since even 
counting is not your effort, and some- 
one (kind soul) even provides music 
for your “up and down.” And right 
now, may I add a little bit of advice? 
Do your exercising before you break- 
fast, however light it may be. Put 
enthusiasm into each bend and wiggle 
of muscle, really work, and start the 
circulation going so that the blood 
stream may be refreshed by the oxy- 
gen carried by the red corpuscles. 
You have heard the expression, “A 
work out,” have you not? Try one! 

A tepid or cold shower will start 
the day with vigor, and you will be 
ready to attack your housewifely 
duties in true battle fashion. Don’t 
go after your work half-heartedly. If 
the floors need waxing or dusting, get 
motion into your arms, real motion, 
and a stride to your step. As you 
dust the furniture, bend your body 
downward and stretch your arms and 
fingers. If you have steps to climb, 
try tip-toeing—a wonderful exercise 
for the ankles. Oh yes, and by all 
means do choose comfortable low- 
heeled shoes for the house. Avoid 
slippers, whether bedroom or party 
variety. Not only are they bad for 
one’s posture, but they do present a 
slovenly appearance and the “‘sluff- 
sluff” of a slipper walk can easily 
become a habit. A low-heeled, well- 
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You 
And Your 













Habits 


Ashcroft 


fitting shoe will add a spring to your 
step, and your feet will not tire so 
readily as they ordinarily would in) 
slippers. 

If you have a garden in which to 
vent some of your vitality, by all 
means take advantage of it. If you 
weed a patch of-the lawn, mulch and 
dig the aster bed, plant a few new 
seeds here and there, don’t squat-— 
bend! Up and down, up and down, 
and you are really exercising without 
special effort or thought on your part. 
You are combining gardening with 
outdoor exercise and you will find it 
a most pleasant combination. Now 
that you are in the garden, had it 
ever occurred to you that deep, deep 
breathing is one of the best exercises 
to be found? The more deeply we 
breathe the more oxygen replaces the 
air in our lungs; and the more ait 
expelled, the more impurities are car- 
ried off. Do you remember your 


school days, and the voice of the gym- 


nasium instructor: “Ready now, gir!s! 
Inhale—exhale, inhale—exhale.” Try 
it the next time you spend a few 
minutes in the garden. 


H‘4? you thought of spending a few 
leisure moments with yoursell 
in the morning cultivating your voice! 
I made mention in a recent issue of 
Sunset of the unpleasantness of harshi 
high-pitched, nervous voices. One o! 
the best methods I know is to read 
aloud—newspapers, magazines, books” 
—practicing clear enunciation and 
correct pronunciation (educational as 
well). During this practice try tq 
control your voice to a moderate 
degree. 
Of course, there are numerous little 
details to which you must attend ine 
order to appear attractive at all times), 
mornings included. Fresh, crispy) 
house dresses or aprons have a wone 
derful effect. If you must wear cur) 
lers during the night, be sure t@ 
remove them and dress the hair with 
a certain amount of care. I’m of th¢ 
opinion that our skin might be grate 
ful for a little rest each day free fro 
makeup. After your treatment beforé 
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LOOK YEARS 
YOUNGER 


Amazing youth lingers with thousands 
of women who have learned the magic of 
Kremola. This marvelous cream keeps 
skin young, freshly white, free from dark 
spots, age lines, and other unlovely de- 
fects. There is nothing else like it. Your 
first box will show you that. Ask your 
druggist for Kremola. If it fails to en- 
liven your skin to a new, youthful, crys- 
tal-clear loveliness your money will 
be refunded. 

Should your druggist be out send 
name, address and one dollar for new 
introductory box—a full month’s supply, 
postpaid, to Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 
Dept. 202, 2975 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Then see new youth return. 


“-KREMOLA 














South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOMS with the last word 
in hotel equipment 
Salt Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 
European $3 UP American $6 UP 
Plan Plan 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 


Aantal tlle thimble 














Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, burn- 
ing, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Cuticura Ointment 


Price 25c. Sample free of “Cuticura,” Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 

















Your Choice 


SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 
with either 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 
McCALL’S or 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 
A year’s subscription to SUNSET in combi- 
nation with your favorite woman’s magazine 
for only 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclosed is $1.75. Please enter a year’s sub- 
scription to SUNSET and.................. 


UE OR os. 55.506 sess wih b 6 5a eee ee 
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retiring (which varies according to 
your type of skin) a toning up with 
just cold water will usually suffice for 
the morning. Powder might be ap- 
plied ever so lightly, -but it is just as 
well to do entirely without it at this 
time. Like all parts of our body, even 
the pores in our skin need to breathe, 
and these morning hours afford the 
best time. When you apply your 
makeup in the afternoon, notice the 
freshness of your skin! 

Your fingernails, of course, require 
attention at least twice a week, but 
the little secret lies in the “habit” 
attention, as I call it. Make it a 
practice to push back the cuticle ever 
so gently with the towel after each 
washing of your hands. This keeps 
the cuticle soft and the nail well 
shaped and reveals a goodly portion 
of the moon. 

Give a little thought to your daily 
posture, too. No matter what you 
are doing, even dishes, remember to 
stand erect, squarely on both feet 
(sagging one knee tends to throw your 
hips out of normal position), hold 
your head up, your chin up, your 
chest out. 

You say all this sounds very much 
like that “work out” I mentioned 
above? To put all this into practice 
will prove interesting, and you will 
notice it works splendidly with your 
daily tasks until it finally becomes a 
habit—yes, a beauty habit. 


The Horned Toad 


By Nancy Richey Ranson 
The Horned Toad is able to change his com- 


plexion 
Whenever he chooses. 
section 
Of desert, he takes on the color of sand; 
Becomes very white if he happens to land 
On sun-faded rocks, and surprisingly brown 
If near some dark object he quickly plumps 
down. 
His diet consists of a number of ants, 
Of beetles and flies, and if given a chance 
He also eats worms. His triangular head 
Is useful in digging him into his bed 
Of loose sand and gravel. A flip of his tail 
Completes the performance, and enemies fail 
To ferret him out. When confronting a foe 
He lowers his head and receives any blow 
On his terrible horns, while the scales on his 


While crossing a 


c 
Stand stiffly upright to ward off the attack. 
From late in November till spring rolls 


around 
The Horned Toad sleeps blissfully, deep in 
the ground. 











Hotel Del Coronado 
AMERICAN PLAN 


(Coronado Beach 


California 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Coronado has the most equa- 
ble climate of which knowl- 
edge exists. Ideal every day 
for enjoyment of recreation 
on land, bay and ocean. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Within this homelike hotel is 
also one of the prime factors 
rounding out the pleasure of 
sojourns here. Concerts, 
Dancing, Movies, Bridge and 
numerous special attractions 
during gay Winter season. 


RESERVATIONS 


May be made through our agent 
C. T. SCOTT, 2 Pine Street, San 


Francisco or direct to 





Mel S. Wright, Manager 
CORONADO BEACH 


California 





144444 AAA AAA A i i i i i i i i a i an an an an a an an a 
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CARLTON HOTEL 


529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 

private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining- 

Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 
Sypney W. Smirn, Prop. 
















Price includes round trip 
Ocean — transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and ips. 
Itineraries to every country in Fu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘'E112"" 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
S21 Fift' 


th Avenue, New York 
R f: l MILITARY 
San ATACL acapemy 
“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “‘A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 


Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
PATENT TIME COUNTS in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model for 
instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Record of Invention” form. No charge 
for information on how to proceed. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 200-A Security 
Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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SHRUBS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Azalia Mollis Privet 
Barberries Rhododendrons 
Dogwoods Rugosa Rosea 


Snowberries 
Witch Hazel 
Mahonia 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR WET 
PLACES 


Dwarf Deutzias 
Indian Currants 


Alders Elders 
Buckthorn Ilex Verticillata 
Chokeberries Lindera Benzoin 


Deciduous Cypress Tamarix Willows 
Dogwoods 


SUITABLE FOR HEDGES 


Boxwood Muehlenbreckia, 
California Wild Cherry Complexa 
Coprosma Myrtle, English 


Pittosporum, * 
Crassifolia 


Cotoneaster, Ang. 
Cypress, Monterey 


Diosma Pittosporum, 
Euonymus, Eugenoides 
Pulchellus Pittosporum,Nigricans 


Privet, California 
Privet, Japanese 
Veronica Decusata 

Most of the above being shrubs, are not 
found in seed planting lists. 


PLANTS WITH ATTRACTIVE 
FOLIAGE 


Laurustinus 
Lonicera Nitida 


Althea Variegated Purple Barberry 
Leaf Purple Beech 
Amaranthus Purple Filbert 
Centaurea Pyrethrum 
Candidissima Rhodotypus 
Coleus Ricinus 


Russian Olive 
Sambucus Variegata 


Cornus Elegantissima 
Cornus Gouchalti 


Golden Elder Silver Thorn 
Golden Hop Tree Variegated Japan 
Golden Spirea Corchorus 
Golden Syringa Weigela Rosea Nana 
Japan Maples Var. 

Perilla Zea Japonica 


Prunus Pissardi 


PLANTS FOR EDGING WALKS 


Ageratum Nasturtium (Dwarf) 
Alyssum Nigella (Dwarf) 
Asters (Dwarf) Phlox (Dwarf) 
Cacalia Pinks (Chinese) 
Candytuft Pyrethrum 

Globe Amaranth (Golden Feather) 
Lobelia Sweet Peas (Cupid) 


Marigold (Dwarf) Zinnia (Dwarf) 


Myosotis 

FOR HANGING BASKETS 
Asparagus Nasturtium 
Dusty Miller Oxalis 
Edelweiss Petunia 
Forget-Me-Not Portulaca 
Ice Plant Thunbergia 
Linaria Torenia 
Lobelia Verbena 
Mimulus Vinca 


(From “Practical Gardenbook”’ 
by T. C. Holmes) 
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‘Tips 





For Tenderfeet 


Plain Dirt Facts for Amateur Gardeners 


F you have adobe soil on which to 

build your garden, use lime and 
plenty of it, spreading a coating over 
the top of the ground at least once a 
year. Old plaster well broken up is 
good for this purpose. It is necessary, 
too, to work into adobe soil all sorts of 
organic material in the form of com- 
post such as leaves, decayed vege- 
tation, etc., making sure that all 
decayed plants are free from insect 
pests. Peat moss, which can be 
bought from your seed dealer or 
nurseryman, is also good. Sand and a 
limited amount of coal ashes should 
also be worked into the soil from time 
to time to lighten the adobe. Once 
this type of soil is broken down, it is 
very productive. Certain kinds of 
adobe, it should be pointed out, are 
practically impossible to break down. 
In such cases it is best to dig out the 
adobe and replace it with good work- 
able soil. 


For alkali soil, the best thing to do is 
to lay tile drains and then flood the 
garden with large quantities of water 
from time to time; much of the alkali 
will go through the drain. If such a 
plan is not feasible under your cir- 
cumstances, remember that before 
planting trees or shrubs it is well to 
dig the hole a little larger than would 
usually be necessary, and then refill 
with soil that contains no alkali. Re- 
member, too, that deep-rooted plants 
can tolerate alkali much better than 
can shallow-rooted ones. 


If yours is a sandy soil—the fine sand 
that moves in drifts every time the 
wind blows—plant a windbreak for 
protection. Mulch all plants and 
shrubs with coarse material to keep 
the soil in place. Work peat moss and 
compost into the soil. Plant ground 


covers and such plants as will hold | 


down the soil. 


If your soil is clay, provide good 
drainage for all plants, dig the soil 
deep but do not work it when it is 
wet. Keep ground in good condition 
throughout the growing season, using 
the hoe frequently. Apply lime annu- 
ally. Work in compost. 


If your lawn or garden is a huge rock 
pile, with too many rocks to be re- 
moved, the solution is a rock garden 
with soil pockets for rock plants. For 
sheer cliffs, trailing plants and vines 
may be planted either from above or 
from below, or both, so that the 
plants will trail over the rocks. 


Whatever your soil, buy plants, trees, 
shrubs and lawn mixtures which are 
best suited to your ground. Your 
state college extension department 
will help you to make good selections, 
or, if you wish, write to Sunset for 
help. Some soils, you know, are acid 
and will grow fine rhododendrons and 
other acid-loving plants, while other 
soils repel these same _ varieties. 
Having bought suitable plants, feed 
them regularly. For years, gardeners 
have been told that barnyard manure 
provides a fairly well-balanced diet. 
Modern backlot gardeners, however, 
are using the concentrated packaged 
plant foods, free from noxious weed 
seeds. With the prepared plant foods 
peat (which comes in convenient, 
compact bales) is used to supply the 
necessary humus. A SuNSET reader, 
Guy Hootman of Puente, California, 
says that in applying liquid fertilizer 
he uses a pressure sprayer with the 


nozzle removed, for in this way none [| 
of the plant food is wasted and the | 


spray does not injure the foliage. 


Good Tools Make Hard Work Easy 
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| ing yellow and the leaves are falling. 
1 am at a loss to know what to do for 
it as it 1s apparently dying. Any 


| stand the plant and its needs. Daphne 


» have the sun get down on the ground 
j under the branches; it does not like 
jto have much water in summer but 


Western 


Garden Queries 


Will you kindly tell me where I can 
obtain the small plant pots made of peat 
as described on page 54 of the October 
Sunset? Are small cardboard pots 
available?—Mrs. H. S. Y., Santa Rosa, 

' California. 

The peat pots described may be 
‘purchased from any of the large seed 
houses of the West. Such firms carry 
paper pots also, both round and 
square types. Both are good and 
inexpensive. 


When shall I prune my climbing 
roses? They are Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
Silver Moon, Maman Cochet and 
Beauty of Glazenwood, all purchased 
and planted last spring. After our 
rainy season (Fuly) they have all pro- 
duced shoots averaging 2% feet in 
length—Mrs. T. J. M., Warren, 
Arizona. 

Climbing roses need very little 
pruning. When they are old and have 
become shaggy and filled with dead 
twigs, and have stopped giving good 
bloom, they will need to be worked 
over, but until then they need little 
cutting. This is especially true in 
your case where you say the bushes 
are less than one year old. 


Can you tell me what causes my 
Boston ferns to mold? I do not water 
them very often, about every other day, 
and every two or three weeks I use a 
plant food recommended for house 
plants by our local florist. They were 
coming along beautifully after having 
been repotted, but the last few weeks 
I noticed that the soil is becoming very 
moldy around the roots of the plants. — 
Mrs. H. R. J., East Ely, Nevada. 

If your ferns are molding, I suggest 
you use less water and cut down on 
the quantity of plant food tempora- 
rily. Give them a good sun bath 
every day. Sunshine will do more to 
stop molds and such troubles than 
will anything else. 


My plant of Daphne odora is turn- 


advice from you will be greatly appre- 
Many persons have trouble with 
daphne because they do not _under- 


is by nature a sprawling plant that in 
summer wants to rest. It likes to 





in the late fall it is ready to go to 
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are and Unusual 
Varieties of 


WATER LILIES 



















fxg uisttely color fit ") Complete Water 
ani fragrant Garden for only $5 


An ideal collection for the 
beginner who has a small 











garden. 
EW beauty, gorgeous new colors, ra aieis al deamal 
exotic fragrance and fascinating new pink, blue, yellow or white 
: : Water Lily; 6 Aquatic 
interest are given to your garden by Sun & ae ee 
the addition of a Water Lily Pool. Cedar Water Lily Tub and 
pair of Snails. 
And, fortunately, every garden, large or pe re 
small, provides ample room for a Water which will afford youmuch 
Lily Pool, or at least a simple sunken pleasure and pow to the 
tub-garden beauty of your garden. 
. : All for $5 











Marvelously beautiful effects can be 
achieved quickly and with little effort or 
expense. You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool 

this summer if you plan now. 



























Mir-A-Pool, Illustrated Catalog FREE 


a Portable Pool Shows how to construct a pool or plant Small Pool Collection 
a tub-garden. Describes our immense C let $10 
for your Garden collection of Water Lilies and Aquatic omplete for 
a , Plants. Many illustrations in natural Consists of 3 Water Lily 
ta ag ik ye, colors. Gives cultural directions. Write Plants, including day and 
Madeofh ee che for FREE copy. night bloomers, blue, yel- 


Made of heavy fabric, chem- 
ically treated and coated Aquatic Plants in 10 vari- 
with asphaltum rubber sta / eties; 12 Goldfishes;2 Calico 
compound, to make water { Fishes; Assortment of Jap 
proof. Simply excavate and Snails, tadpoles, etc.; 1 car- 
lay the Mir-A-Pool in place. ton of Praefecta, our new 
Guaranteed. Fully illus- fertilizer. An ideal collec- 
trated and described in tion for pools up to 5x7, 


our Free Catalog. All for $10 


low and dark crimson; 20 
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SWEET PEAS 


grown for Pacific Coast gardens 





Mr. Lester L. Morse, first commercial Sweet 
Pea seed grower in America, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Sweet Pea Society of 
Great Britain, Life Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Great Britain, 
Vice-President of the Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


Only with Ferry’s purebred Sweet 
Peas can you receive the tested re- 
sults from Mr. Lester L. Morse’s 
epochal work in developing and 
improving Sweet Peas. Mr. Morse 
started as early as 1886, near Santa 
Clara, to develop new varieties of 
Sweet Peas for Pacific Coast gar- 
dens and has been identified with 
the introduction of 75 new varieties. 
Many of the finest and most colorful 
of his Sweet Peas have only recently 
been released. 


Although Mr. Morse has received 
signal recognition in Europe and 
America for his Sweet Peas, they 
have been developed in California 
where they have been bred and 
selected for generations. Because of 
this Pacific Coast heritage, Ferry’s 
purebred Sweet Pea Seeds — still 


grown and produced on the Coast 
under Mr. Morse’s and assistants’ 
supervision—grow with unusual 
color and vigor in this region. 

Plan to beautify the surroundings 
of your home with graceful and at- 
tractive Sweet Peas. There is a selec- 
tion of handy 10c packages of Ferry’s 
purebred Sweet Pea Seeds in one of 
the convenient Ferry’s Seed Display 
Boxes placed in almost any nearby 
grocery, hardware or drugstore. If 
you want to read about some of the 
latest Sweet Pea creations—such as 
the long- stemmed, deep Begonia 
Rose-shaded “Good Cheer” or stun- 
ning, glowing cherry-cerise “Con- 
queror,” write us a line asking about 
our new Sweet Peas. We’re so en- 


thusiastic about them ourselves that 
we ll be delighted to tell you of our 
latest work. Ferry-Morse Seed Co., 
seed growers and Sweet Pea special- 
ists, San Francisco, California. 








FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 

















KUNDERD’S 
FAMOUS GLADIOLI 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


64 NEW VARIETIES FOR 1931 


NEw, sensational, ruffled and laciniated 
gladioli originated by A. E. Kunderd, & 
the foremost Gladiolus Hybridist. His 
varieties are universal favorites, his 
primulinus, laciniated and plain petaled 3 
kinds are outstanding. See them, read 
about them, order them direct from 9aeom 
Kunderd’s FREE 1931 GLapIOLvus Book. Wi 
Illustrates and describes 600 kinds. 
52 shown in natural colors. Use the 
coupon below. 








E. KcunpErRD 
tie Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., 
Dear Sir: 


BD; @ A 
Please send me the Frep 1931 Kunderd 
Gladiolus Book. 


Name 





&t. or R. F. D. 
City 





| 
State 





| ate color plates of 


47 Barclay St. New York City 


| Tell Your Friends About the Sunset! 











annuals, perennials, 
roses, lilies,water lil- 
ies,and gladioli. 1t lists the 
—, bear flavored 
ble Quality 






Vaughan’ eGardent 

ing Illustrated for 

1931 is a complete year- 
book of modern gardening, 
combining with inspira- 
tional and instructive ad- 
vice by experts, a complete 
list with pictures, 
prices and descrip- 
tions of everything 
a home gardener 
needs or desires. It 
describes 2000 dif- 
ferent flowers, and 
contains 175 accur- 





"Qeastabies 
giving the vitamin value and 
mineral content of 
each. Special 1931 
offer:The beautiful 
new Tassel flower, 
or Paintbrush (Ca- 
calia) Packet 10c; 
catalogue sent with 
seed or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept.24 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 



















aren 
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work in earnest. Your plant has the 
yellow leaf symptom of a plant thaj 
has been overwatered. Too much 
shade is not good as they need to havg 
light and warmth. Don’t allow a 
extra layer of dirt to be thrown ove 
the roots as this will injure the 
Cultivation should be very light 
under and near the plants, and fer 
tilizers should be only the best o 
rotted manure or thoroughly rotte 
leaf mold. 


We 


x 














Will you please tell me how to get ritg 
of borers? I think that is what they arg 
called. Anyway some terrible insect if 
boring holes into our poplar trees an 
killing them one by one—Mrs. J. MA 
King City, California. 

You can destroy a good many 0 
the borers and do your trees no harm 
by mixing two ounces of powderei ,, 
calcium cyanide dust and one ouncd 
of raw linseed oil into a thick pasté ‘vt 
and applying this mixture over thé 
openings to the borings with a st Jace 
brush. If the work is done now yow 
should get more than 95 per cent o!7 
the borers. This method is quicker, * 
better for the tree and more efficient Thi 
than the old method of cutting with le: hs 
a chisel or knife. " yh 


Please tell me about begonias; wheri Calif 
to buy them; when and how to root them, oil, 1 
etc—Mrs. B. F., Lincoln, California. land, 


Some asaiha of begonias do not 
reproduce as easily as others, but most 
cuttings made from new growths ani 
plunged in clean, sharp sand should I 
grow. The tuberous begonias are not ey 
easily reproduced so if you wish plants ql me 
I suggest you buy bulbs from a reliable? * 
grower. I am mailing you the ad- 
dresses of some of the outstanding) 
growers in this western territory. | 

Begonias do not like an alkaline; 
soil. They want a leaf mold to whichf 
has been added enough coarse ma] 

terial to allow water to drain freely. 
In addition to this, a strong fertilizers 
should be added. Do not soak beg 
gonias. They do not like wet feetJ 

and drainage is essential to their hap-] 
piness. If begonias are in pots, it 1s} 
often helpful to surround the pot withg. 
moss or some other moisture-retentive) 
material which can be kept damp§ 
The combination of an even supply off 
water, an abundance of rich plant 

food, and strong but not direct sun- 
light will produce an abundance of 
lovely flowers.—A. B. 
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There’s a dandy new book out about 
cactus growing—‘*The Cactus Book” 
by A. D. Houghton (MacMillan Com- 
pany, $2.25). We recommend it! 
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he : aaa hybrid teas will be best 
pgainst walls or as pillars. The pink 
and the red Cherokees will be best for 
nces; Silver Moon, Tausendschoen 
nd American Pillar for arbors or 
ergolas, and Climbing Cecil Brunner 
r the Noisettes for covering any un- 
Sly outbuilding or masking the 
















s. J. Mjhorrors of a front porch or veranda 
of a house built in the gay nineties. 
many 0! 
noharn Where to Plant Roses 
owdere¢ 
‘e ounce, NOW for the question of culture. 
a 
ck past he location of rose beds or borders 


er thephould invariably be in full sunshine, 
alae exe sting in the hot interior valleys, 
there a little shade may be better. 


IOW YR tant preferably in an exposed place, 


cent of” 
quicker, #¥4Y from the sides of buildings or 
efficient where the circulation of air is poor. 


This and shade are both conducive to 
leaf mildew, which is always a menace 
in the cool, foggy gardens of coastal 
s; wher California. If there is a choice of 
ot them, oil, remember that roses prefer heavy 
lifornia and, clay rather than a sandy soil. 


ng with 


do not 

ut most How to Plant Roses 

ths and 7) . 

| should ie preparation of the bed for 
are not teally fine permanent results is quite 
h plants ® task. The average gardener digs 


ablethe soil as deep as his spade goes, 
es bout a foot if he holds it straight. 
- This is not enough. The ground 
“Bhould be trenched, that is, the first 
foot of top soil removed and the foot 
i pelow it broken up and fertilized with 
‘Qld manure and then the top soil 
Teplaced. If this is not done, at least 
@ig over as usual and level the bed. 
Then mark it out and place a stake 
there each rose is to be planted, say 
"Pwo-and-a-half feet apart. For each 
Tose dig a hole about two feet deep 
and half as wide. Fill the bottom 
With old manure—cow manure is best 
+-or with the compost soil made from 
tted vegetation; about six inches of 
prtilizer and then as much good soil 
bove it will be about right as a base 
fand feeding ground for your roses. 
dread this down, and on it carefully 
pread out the roots of your plants, 
Presumably just received from the 
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Soak” Bursery. 

Com- |) Don’t let the bare roots dry out 

! hile awaiting planting. Diga trench 
nd heel them in in damp soil if your 
ound is not ready. The best time 

» Plant dormant roses on the Coast 


sin late fall in the north and early 
inter in California. Roses from pots 
hn be planted almost any time, 
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Rose Rules for Amateurs 






(Continued from page 29) | 


JANUARY 


i, wu "| 
at id 


tl 


ea 





ie. 


though it is best not to ae beyond 


spring. In planting, see that no 
manure comes in contact with the 
roots—they should go after it. Firm 
the soil around the plant, leaving a 
slight depression on top to facilitate 

watering. This should be done as 
soon as the bed is planted. When set, 
the thick rootstock and the bases of 
the canes should be below the surface. 


How to Water Roses 


The question of watering next de- 
mands attention. No good results 
from frequent sprinkling of rose 
bushes, in fact it is a decided induce- 
ment to mildew to do this on cold 
feggy days or towardsevening. Roses 
need a cool, damp root run during the 
growing and flowering period, but 
give this by running shallow irrigation 
trenches, flooding them occasionally 
and cultivating the surface soil as 
soon as it dries out enough. Another 
way is to keep a depression around 
each bush, fill it with water from the 
hose until the ground is saturated, 
and cultivate later to a dust mulch 
to prevent evaporation. Watering 
through a mulch of well-rotted man- 
ure or lawn clippings will give the 
same results. 
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Exactly what your cat 
should eat. Insures 
fine health and glossy fur. 
Cooked, ready to use. Rec- 
ommended by leading vet- 
erinarians. At all stores. 








CALO 


CAT FOOD 


cé . . 
His Master’s Choice’”’ 





California Animal Products Co. 


FREE 1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, California 


a Please send me free sample can of CALO Des food 






a eee Smear Sie oa" 


Address. 


Ww City and State__ 
His Master’s Choice” 








Water Gardening 


Our 1931 preg will help you design a Water Garden 
% that will delight your family and charm 
- 2% your friends. Its 40 pages of illustra- 
tions and color are the fruits of 
half a century's experience with 
water gardens. Our 15 acres of 
pools contain the most com- 
plete collection of Water 
Lilies in existence---thriv- 
ing anywhere in the U.S. 
We guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. Water Gardens cost 
fas little as $3 postpaid. 


Write for FREE catalog. 


Johnson Water Gardens 





Pruning of Roses 


Pruning begins with planting, un- 
less the nursery has already reduced 
all top growth to three or four good 
canes, each six or eight inches long. 
Established roses should get their 
chief pruning every year some time 
between December and the end of 
February, depending upon locality. 
The main canes should be kept few 
in number and headed back about 
half each winter, cutting just above a 
bud on the outside of the cane so that 
future growth will be out, not towards 
the center of the bush. Remove weak 
wood which will never produce flow- 
ers, keep the center open, and prune 
back strong side shoots to three or 
four buds each. Summer pruning, 
generally given after the plants have 
been allowed a rest in July, should be 
much lighter, just enough to clear out 
old weak wood and start a new free 
growth for early autumn flowers. 
Watch for suckers of the wild stock 
on which roses are generally budded 
and remove them at once. Most bush 
roses do so much better budded than 
on their own roots that this small 





S- HYNES, CALIFORNIA 








A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


The world’s 
best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
If interested ask for 
a copy of our 1931 
"3 GARDEN GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 
Nothing just like it 
published. 


PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
ashington 


fa Hardy Plants, Bulbs 
and Flower Seeds. 


2URPEE’S 
SEEDS 
GROW 


The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden—read all 
about them in Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 


It describes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 
Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for 
your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 





Choicest Suichiaiens eats, 














chance must be taken. 





316 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


















FOR YOUR 


1931 COPY 
OF THE NEW 


Garden. Book 
Tells How to Grow: 


ORNAMENTALS 
ROSES .... FRUIT TREES 
GRAPEVINES . . DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS 
PERENNIALS 


CALIFORNIA 


Nursery Company 
George C. Roeding, Jr., President 
NILES CALIFORNIA 


Growers of the Best 




















CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 
Box N, Niles, California 
Please send your new 1931 Garden Book. 








Name 









Address 











The choice of the 
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For Western Gardens 





world’s finest flowers 


Sution’s Selected 
Long-spurred Hy- 
brid Aquilegia. 


When you buy 
Sutton’s Seeds you 
know that better 
seeds are not to be 
had. More than a 
hundred years of 
the most painstak- ; 
ing care and selec- . 
tion, the knowledge 
and skill of four generations of the Sutton family 
have resulted in seeds that excel in quality, in purity 
of strain, in uniformity, colorful beauty and in sure 
germination . . . » Your old favorite flowers, and 
many with which you may not be familiar, can be 
grown from Sutton’s Seeds. Send for 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 

General Garden Seed Catalogue 
and see for yourself. The illustrations are so large, the 
flowers pictured so naturally, many of them in color, 
that selection is made easy with this beautiful 200 
page catalogue. The directions help you to know 
what, when, where and how to plant each variety. 

Sent postpaid by our Pacific Coast Agents for so 
cents in stamps, check or money order. Price refund d 
on first $5.00 seed order. Fresh stock of seeds carried 
in San Francisco. Call personally or write to 

SHERMAN T. BLAKE CoMPANY 
240 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast A gents for 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Department O. Reading, England 


Suthers 


Rarest New and Finest Old 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 


from a Western Grower and Originator of 
International Repute. Write for free illus- 
trated catalog. 


Carl Salbach 


645 Woodmont Ave. 














Originator and Grower of 
Outstanding Varieties 

















Berkeley, Calif. 
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Snow in Summer 


(Cerastium tomentosum) 

THs willing little plant is so 

anxious to do its duty as to in- 
creasing and multiplying, that it may 
become too prominent in the picture 
and a menace to more delicate and re- 
fined neighbors if it is not somewhat 
sternly repressed and given a good 
deal of cutting back. This is particu- 
larly true if it finds itself in very rich 
soil. Poor soil is to be recommended 
for it. Its abundant crop of tiny 
white flowers has never been known 
to fail; they come so close together on 
the short, gray-leaved stems as _ to 
make a continuous patch of glistening 
white for some weeks in early sum- 
mer. After the flowers fade it should 
be clipped back to within two inches 
of the soil. 

Its ability to do without water in 
summer makes it a valuable plant for 
gardens where there are stretches of 
dry, sunny bank to cover. To get it at 
its best one should give it the job of 
draping a dry, hot wall. One or two 
plants, put in during fall or spring, 
will be sufficient to get a start of it, 
or it may be grown from seed. Once 
started, it will increase itself without 
your needing to take any steps to aid 
it.—R. M., Berkeley. 

+’ & | 


Herbs 
AN herb garden near the back door 


richly repays one for the amount 
of labor and space devoted to it. Mint, 
sage, parsley, rosemary, marjoram, 
lavender, rose geranium, lemon ver- 
bena, thyme, nasturtium and sorrel 
are all suitable occupants of such a 
garden and ready aids to the cook and 
a. housekeeper. Besides being a 
commendable substitute for sachets 
in the linen closets, lavender, rose 
geranium and lemon verbena lend 
elusive flavors to jams, jellies and 
cake fillings. The finely chopped 
stems of nasturtium and sorrel give a 
most refreshing piquancy to salads 
and salad dressings.—R. , Los 
Angeles. 
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California Fuchsia 
THs is a native California peren, 


nial which, in late summer anil 
autumn, covers dry hillsides with 
bright splashes of vermilion. It i 
very valuable as a garden plant, and) 
can be counted on to spread thriftily) 
but not untidily in the driest and hot) 
test of situations, keeping up its suc. 
cession of trumpet-shaped vermilion) 
flowers for the whole of September, 
and October. These are displayed in) 
lavish profusion against a contrasting 
background of silvery-gray foliag 
The stems are graceful; about tw 
feet high. 8 
It can be had at almost all nurs 
eries which deal in native plants of 
California, and seed is also offered, 
Once established in the garden it can 
readily be divided in fall. No better 
candidate can be mentioned for one o/ 
those steep, dry banks exposed to the 
full glare of the western sun, so ofter 
a bitter problem —Subscriber. 


bb + 
The Forget-me-not 


Guneet readers are evidently 

enthusiastic about the forget-me. 

not. In today’s mail there are two 

letters on this subject—one from @_ 
flower grower in San Jose who says” 
that she has tried all the light varietiey” 
of this lovely flower but has found) 
that the variety “True Blue” reign 
supreme. “True Blue” is of deep) 
color, has strong stems and is a great 
bloomer. It comes into flower in late 
winter and blossoms right into sum) 
mer. This garden friend adds that in) 
spring she combines the blossom# 
with spring freesias and thus proj 
duces exquisite bouquets. Anothe' 
Sunser reader tells us that she hat 
found forget-me-nots like peat lané 

and a cool, moist position where the} 

can get a little early morning sun 

She has hers growing in a sheltered 
corner near steps facing north bul 
getting the east sunshine. Keep th 

ground very moist and rich with ferl 
tilizer if you want quantity blooms oF 
the forget-me-not.—GarDEN EpiTon) 




























the Spade 





The Pen Is Mightier Than 


Rather than literally dig your garden 
information out of the soil, write to the 
Sunset Garden Editor for help with your 
difficulties. Sunset likes to be of assistance. 
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WE NEED one repre- 
sentative—either a man 
or a woman—in each 
town to handle our ex- 
pirations— which we 
will furnish each month 
—this work requires 
only your spare time— 
the commissions are 
generous—we supply 
you with everything you 
will need, without 
charge—send us your 
name and address, and 
if we have no representa- 
tive as yet in your City 
—you will be given this 
opportunity of starting 
a pleasant, profitable 


business—all your own. 





OMS OF 










SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California. 


Please send me full information about your 


subscription plan. 














JANUARY 


Tivo 
Good Ideas 


A* attractive dining room decora- 
tion for autumn and winter is a 
bowl of glazed fruits and vegetables. 
These are prepared by covering them 
with a thin coat of clear shellac using 
a perfectly clean paint brush. The 
fruit should be washed clean and 
dried before applying the shellac. 
They keep for several months when 
treated this way. One grouping we 
saw recently contained an egg plant, 
several pomegranates, anacorn squash, 
a small pumpkin, and some red 
apples.—E. E. a Angeles. 


+ + 

"THE small nan known as Argen- 
tines, carry aphids and deposit 
them on trees, where they soon de- 
velop into destructive forces. If you 
can keep the ants off the trees many 
of your aphid troubles will be ended. 
I have discovered by chance, one 
way to do it. Take ordinary sticky 
fly paper, cut it into strips and band 
each tree below the fork. Tie it on 
tightly with twine. Allow no passage 
way and compel the ants to cross the 
sticky substance. They will not ven- 
ture after the first smell of the paper. 
I have tried this on hibiscus and citrus 
trees, principal sufferers from aphids 
and found it effective. The paper may 
be renewed at small expense and 
trouble. Watering the trees may affect 
paper but renewal is easy.—R. L. P., 

La Mesa, California. 





Pioneering in the Suburbs 
(Continued from page 13) 


missed them when the government 
destroyed them. Our ever-increasing 
cat family keeps the gophers down, 
and we discourage the moles with 
strychnine raisins placed in their 
runways. 

Now we have created an oasis for 
winged life—birds, bees, and butter- 
flies. Native and migrating birds eat 
from a common feeding station. The 
water is attracting dragonflies, and 
last week a bat whirred through the 
moonlight and dipped into the largest 
pool. And the hummingbirds! 

The results may seem slow and 
mean, but considering that all the 
labor was done by the two of us 
during weekends and vacations, the 
work looms quite importantly. We 
have kept step with all i improvements 
until now we have all city conveni- 
ences. But we have none of the city’s 
bustle or nerve-racking noises, and 
our air is sweet and clean from the 
ocean. Here we have made friends 
with nature. Here is a place of our own, 
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aids for 

verdant lawns 

MORCROP and 
CREBENT 


CREBENT LAWN SEED is 
a special Pacific Coast Lawn Seed 
Mixture with a base or foundation 
of genuine CREEPING BENT. 
It quickly establishes itself and 
makes a permanent lawn of fine 
texture and pleasing color. Its turf 
improves with age and if properly 
fertilized remains practically 
weed-free. 

MORCROP FERTILIZER for Lawns 
and Gardens provides the proper ele- 
ments to promote healthy colorful 
continuous growth. Morcrop is com- 
pounded to supply all the requirements 
of Pacific Coast soils. Lawns fertilized 
with it require less water and have fewer 
weeds. 


With these aids your lawn can claim 
the admiration of all your friends. 


Lilly’s Surety Seeds, Crebent and 
Morcrop fertilizer are distributed 
by 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


jLiy's 


Established 1885 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





always to be made more beautiful! 
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/ has. the time we were work- 


ing with those cabin suggestions back on pages 8, 9, 
10 and 11, we were thinking of what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said long ago about the comparative merits 
of mountain and seashore home. Do you remember? 
“T have lived by the seashore and by the mountains. No, Iam 
not going to say which is best. The one where your place i is, 
is best for you. But this difference there is; you can tame the 
mountains but the sea is of fierce nature. You may have a 
hut, or know the owner of one, on the mountain side; you see 
a light half way up its ascent in the evening and you know 
there is a home there, and that you might share it. You have 
noted certain trees, perhaps; you know why the hemlocks look 
so black, when the maples and beeches have faded. These 
things you may remember. 

“The sea remembers nothing. It licks your feet, but it will 
crack your bones and eat you for all that, and wipe its jaws 
as if nothing had happened. The mountains give their chil- 
dren lost berries and water. The sea mocks their thirst and 
lets them die. 

“Yet I should love a little home by the seashore. I should love 
to gaze upon the ocean as I should love to look on a caged 
panther, and see it stretch its shining length, and then curl 
over and lap its smooth sides, and, by and by lash itself into 
rage, and show its white teeth, and spring at its bars, and howl 
the cry of its mad fury.” 


It zs hard to choose between the two, isn’t it? We 
can’t help you with the deciding, but we can say this; 
after you have made up your mind whether it is to 
be a beach cottage or a mountain cabin, you will find 
ideas galore in this and following issues of SUNSET 
to help you with the building, furnishing and equip- 
ping of your cabin of dreams. 


While we are on the subject of cabin homes, we 
should like to tell you of a little book that has been 
called to our attention by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce—a book which would be worth ten dollars 
to any “cabineer” but which costs only ten cents. 
The pamphlet is called, “You Can Make it For Camp 
and Cottage,” and is chock full of complete directions, 
with working drawings, for building all sorts of useful 
objects from scrap lumber—camp refrigerators, camp 
furniture, hammocks, canoe lazybacks, bait boxes, 
bird houses, tent pegs, beach sandals and so on—97 
diagrams in all. If you want one of these books, send 
ten cents to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for “You Can Make it For 
Camp and Cottage.” Write for your copy, and then 
tell us how you like it. Will you? 


Those of you who live near Fresno down in the grape- 
vine-embroidered San Joaquin Valley have, of course, 
studied the splendid article back on page 27 with the 
list of vines and shrubs which thrive best in your 
lovely “Valley of the Sun.” You have noted, too, 
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that if you wish a complete list of the trees especially 
adapted to this vicinity, it is yours for the asking. 
This is the first in a series of planting lists which will 
eventually cover every nook and corner of Sunset 
Land. There will be suggestions for gardens by the 
sea, gardens at high altitudes and for every other type 
of western garden. Watch for the article which suits 
your particular needs. 


In spite of the fact that we now refer to SUNSET as 
“The Western Magazine of Homing and Roaming,” 
the old phrase, “The Western Magazine of Good 
Ideas” still describes each and every issue. You may 
never build a home exactly like the little chateau pic- 
tured on page 14 but many of you will borrow from 
it the idea of placing the garage so that work on the 
machine may be done from below. You may not 
landscape your lot exactly like the one described on 
page 24 but some of you who live in the desert will 
follow the idea of planting desert flowers in place of a 
lawn. You may never serve exactly what Mrs. Watt 
does for company dinner (page 30) but hundreds of 
you husbands will be eating that “Ring-Around-a- 
Rosie Cake.” And so it goes! 


All Sunset ideas must, of course, be adapted to your 
personal needs. We found that out when we planted 
the window boxes in our apartment up on top of Rus- 
sian Hill. We wanted daffodils and pansies—pansies 
for the present and daffodils to come later, and so like 
other members of the Sunset family, we consulted 
one of Mr. Mitchell’s articles for planting directions. 

Mr. Mitchell said to plant the bulbs five inches deep, 
but had we done so it would have been necessary to 
bore holes in the bottom of the box and have part of 
the bulb suspended in mid air. Anyway we couldn’t 
find a brace and bit for the boring, so we just planted 
the bulbs as deep as we could and now we are await- 
ing results. We water the box through the window 
with the spray dish washer attachment, we feed each 
pansy a pinch of plant food every two weeks, we hoe 
around with an old salad fork, and all seems well. 


No doubt the very mail that brought you this Janu- 
ary SuNSET brought also a Christmas gift from some- 
one whom you forgot to remember. For all last 
minute gifts why not send subscriptions to SUNSET? 
Just drop us a note or call us on the telephone and we 
shall be glad to send the special Christmas card say- 
ing that the recipient will receive Sunset for a year 
(or more) as your gift. Then we will bill you for the 
amount—after Christmas if you prefer.— The Editors. 
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Only acomplete, balanced plant food, 
like Vigoro, can give your lawn and 
as garden this new, surprising loveli- 
x,” ness. 3,000,000 successful Vigoro gar- 
od deners know that. 
ay Flowers vivid and gay that area 
ic- part of the home itself. An emerald 
ym lawn of springy turf, smooth, vel- 
-he vet. Healthy trees and shrubs, rich 
10t in foliage. Vegetables more tender, 
on sweeter, more succulent. 
vill And the cost is only 10 to 20 cents 
fa per hundred square feet! 
att Vigoro, developed by Swift & 
of Company experts, contains a// the 
-a- food elements plants need for finest 
growth and beauty. 
Vigoro is clean, odorless, easy to 
use. Just read the directions, apply 
itevenly, and wet it down. 
our eae’ Ah ~ 
med You'll find that Vigoro promotes 
wong early vigorous growth, produces 
‘i stronger root systems, increases re- 
a. sistance to disease, and helps choke 
out weeds. 
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ep, pound bags. And in 5 pound and 12 
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we FREE—“Gardening & — Fresh, vivid zinnias from the garden of F. Ferron, Pasadena, Cal. (Natural 


Success,’ the helpful, 
hoe new booklet by Dr. 
l. J. F. Fonder. 
Swift & Company, 
4128 Packers Ave., 
)Chicago, Ill. 


color photograph.) *‘Never before have I had such success with my flowers as 
I have since using Vigoro,’’ says Mr. Ferron. 
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Get Vigoro where you buy lawn and garden supplies Complete plant food for lawns, flowers, gardens, shrubs, trees 
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“MAKING FRIEND 


AND 
FOLDING 
THEM 


—is the secret of 
success in business” 
Says 


GEN. SAMUEL 
McROBERTS 


Chairman of the Board, Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company 


Director, Armour & Co., American Sugar Refining 
Co., National Surety Co., Kansas City-Southern 
Railway; Brig. General, A. E. F. 


"Making friends and holding them, by 
a friendly up-to-date usefulness, is the 
secret of success in business. This axiom 
has been the guiding force in the prog- 
ress of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company. And it is 
obviously the guiding force in your 
business—as evidenced by your use of 
the Ultra Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ 
of the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.” 


LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream 
of the Crop—THEN—“ IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone 
knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING re- 
moves harmful irritants that cause throat irritation 
and coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians 
have stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! Every- 
one knows that sunshine mellows—that’s why 
TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection = against irritation = against cough 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The American Tobacco Company has invited General Samuel McRoberts to review the reports 
of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of General McRoberts appears on this page. 
© 1930. The American Tobacco Co.. Mirs 








